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A Thousand Dollars per Acre from 
Cabbage. 


Cabbage in eastern Massachusetts are 
selling at $3.75 per barrel, which indicates 
that there is a very general failure of last 
season’s late crop. Why it so generally 
failed it is hard to understand. 

One acre near me was first planted to corn 
on 1200 pounds of good fertilizer harrowed in. 
The seed having nearly failed to vegetate, 
the land was manured with aboat five cord 
of stable manure, which was thoroughly 
disk-harrowed in, where cabbage seed were 
planted. The crop starting slowly, a hand- 
ful of unleached ashes was applied to each 
plant. The result being still unsatisfactory, 
a half handful nitrate of soda was scat- 
tered around and worked with the hoe into 
each hill. The land was rather low and 
appeared to be sufficiently moist, yet with 
all this good fare the crop was nearly a 
total failure. Were there any peculiar 
meteorological influences at work on last 
season’s crops? The low average temper- 
ature will account for the short vine crop, 
but how about cabbage? 

At 83.75 per barrel $1000 worth of cab- 
bage can be raised upon an acre. By actual 
count twenty of such cabbage filled a barrel. 
The crop wa: drilled in, and when receiving 
its second hoeing was thinned so that the 
plants stood from twenty inches to two 
feet apart, which gave over six thousand 
cabbage to the acre, sufficient in excess to 
leave that number of marketable heads. If 
my friend had kept his entire crop till now, 
as some of my neighbors have been in the 
habit of doing, he would have received 
$1000 for it. This is not the only time in 
my experience when a first-class crop of cab- 
bage has been worth $1000 per acre. Forty 
years ago, at about the time of the civil 
war, in the fall of the year, I paid $170 per 
one thousand for seed cabbage selected from 
a fine lot raised on Marblehead- Neck, which 
was at therate of $1000 per acre. At the 
same time I paid $250 per one thousand for 
selected specimens of the Marblehead 
mammoth variety. It is true these were 
in both instances selected spezimens, but 
later in the season cabbage almost uni- 
formly sell at a higher figure than when 
taken directly from the field. It is hardly 
possible that we shall again see cabbages 
selling at the price they are now bringing. 
when the housewife has to pay provision 
dealer sometimes as high as thirty-five cents 
for a head of fair size,yet,on the average,they 
are a good paying crop. The skillful farmer 
Who raises late cabbage for the late winter 
and spring market will take two crops from 
his land the same season. The first will be 
grass, which he will stimulate by applying 
four hundred pounds of nitrate of soda to 
the acre as soon as it gets about three 
Inches high. This will give an early hay 
crop, which cut at mid-June will give him 
Sufficient time, if he has everything at hand 
and spring to his work, to broadcast eight 
cords of manure per aere, plow under, then 
Scatter and harrow well in 135 bushels of 
ashes, scatter five hundred pounds of some 
Sood fertilizer along the drills, and having 
stiiic! itinto the soil with a Breed’s weeder, 
sow ‘Lereon a pound of cabbage seed. 

All after the plan of our friend Brown of 

Ipswich, who follows his successful cab- 
baxe crop thus raised with a crop of corn 
the next season, which yields him a noble 
Crop \ithout a particle of either manure or 
ferti ver having been applied over and 
above that received by the cabbage crop of 
a year previous. Themanure plowed under 
' before when brought to the sur- 
» sufticient nourishment to start the 
, “h le the ashes plowed under this sea- 

was on the surface last) with its 
‘and phosphoric acid carried vver, is 

arry the crop on to maturity. 

‘ehead, Mass. J. J. H. GREGORY. 
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Ready for Potato Planting. 


remaining steadily for weeks at 
ts a bushel, potatoes went up to 
cents, which must indicate a lim- 
ly. The fairly large crop of last 
, it is fair to presume, all be 
‘nd on the average at fair prices. 
"Ss are grown tu some extent by 
“ry one with land enough for a good 
‘ind to many it is one of the best 
‘roduets of the farm. It is gener- 
Uy productive crop, although there 
pine “ent several drawbacks to its most 
prin ul cultivation that were not known 
Tallon or two ago. 
measn rOweER are learning how in great 
oan to overcome these by adapting 
nian, ‘o existing needs. It is acrop that 
ed th. a Suitable soil, good cultivation 
“ ene of management for the 
aa. ults, But it will pay to be thorough 
painstaking in all the details of produc- 
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tion, as the most successful growers have 
demonstrated. 

The soil should be a moderately dry and 
deep soil, of good average fertility, such as 
will not require very much farm manure 
for agood crop. Where manure is used it 
should be plowed under. A good sod—if 
clover so much the better—is preferable to 
old ground, as it will contain more vegetable 
matter, be more easily kept clear of grass or 
weeds, and generally produce a crop of 
better quality. The land should be well pre- 
pured for planting, and all things consid- 
ered, there is little doubt that early planting 
will be the best. 

Mineral fertilizers, such as are prepared 
specially for this crop, should always be 
used in planting to insure an early and 
vigorous growth to carry it forward until 
the manure becomes available. Then, if 
there is suffivient fertility in the soil, as 
there should be,the crop will be carried 
through toa perfect maturity and an abun- 
dant yield. . If something is lacking in this 
respect, more fertilizer can be applied with 
profit to the crop later on. 

It is well if on dry land to make a furrow 
in which todrop the seed, not too deep, but 
sufficient to permit of nearly level culture. 

If the soil is naturally moist, better drop 
the seed on top of ground. 

As to varieties of potatoes to plant, thac 
will depend largely on location, svuil and 
demand. 

Where farmers calculate to grow only 
about what they will need for their own 
use, the best of early kinds should be 
chosen, one or more, and such later ones as 
are considered superior for table use dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. 

In this respect yieid might not in all cases 
be so much considered as quality of prod- 
uct. If grown for market, then, of course, 
the kinds that will bring the best returns 
will usually have the preference. Where 
suitable varieties are once obtained they 
can usually be kept up to a good state of 
productiveness by careful selection of seed 
and proper cultivation. 

Well-formed, smooth tubers should be 
selected, not overgrown, neither too small, 
but as perfectly shaped as can be found. It 
would doubtless pay to get seed of the same 
varieties, but grown ina different locality 
and soil. Potatoes grown in northern 
Maine are valuable for this purpose, and 
are used to some extent in other parts of 
New England. 

Now is the time to attend to this matter. 
Get seed, fertilizers, etc., in readiness for 
use when wanted, and then’ when the time 


comes for setive operations there will Be no |~ 


delay, but everything can be done in season 

and with the reasonable expectation of ob- 

taining correspondingly good results at har- 

vest time. E. R. TOWLE. 
Franklin County, Vt. 
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Grape Growing in New England. 


Being snowbound one day recently, and 
having a copy of the report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture for 
1902, I thought I would examine it to see 
what it contained in regard to grape grow- 
ing or anything in regard to that delicicus 
fruit. I turned to the index at G, and there 
1 found ** Garden, Gardenland, Grass, Grass- 
land,’”’ but nothing in refereuce tu grapes. 
I turned to the reports of the different de- 
partments and found eight pages of talk on 
the apple, but not a word about grapes, and 
I am contident in making theassertion that 
tbe word ‘“‘grape’’ is not to be found be- 
tween the covers of that report. 

My surprise may be imagined when it is 
considered that the grape is the oldest fruit 
known, and that it was found growing here 
in Massachusetts in great abundance by the 
Northmen, who filled their buats with fruit 
and named the new country “ Vineland.” 
The first hybridizing of the grape was done 
in Massachasetts, and the grape that is 
more extensively grown than any other 
originated here. This State is a natural 
home of the grape, and all it needs to make 
its production a success is the same degree 
of care and cultivation given to other fruits. 
It is the most neglected of fruits, and its re- 
quirements the least understood. Hardly 
one person in a hundred knows that the 
vine should be pruned every year or that 
the same wood bears fruit but once. I 
think it safe to say that grapes can be 
profitably grown ina large portion of the 
State. 

There is but a very small portion where 
there are no wild grapes growing. Why not 
experiment at the station with those wild 
grapes with a view toimproving them ? The 
Concord grape is a seedling of the wild 
Vitis Labrusca, the only species growing 
wild in eastern Massachusetts. (The writer 
has found in twu places in Norfolk County 
the Bicola, a Northern type of Vitis Aeati- 
valis, a Southern species.) Canada exported 
many tons of grapes last year. It would 
seem that if Canada can grow grapes to ex- 
port, New England should be able to make 
the grape a decided commercial success. If 
the State would offer a prize of $5000 fora 
grape superior to any now grown here, 
every man, woman and child on the farm 
would become an experimenter, and the 
coming grape would soon be brought out. 
It would help keop the boys and girls on 
tne farm, all working for the prize, using 
our native wild grapes as a basis from 
which to obtain an improvement of a grape 
fully adapted tothe climatic conditions of 
our section. No one grape will succeed 
everywhere. There are some 1500 varieties 
of grapes grown in Francs, bat not over a 
dozen grown in any one locality. 

The Concord grape is a failure in the 
South, and the Southern grapes cannot en- 
dure the moisture and early frosts of many 
of our seasons. Our muggy dog days are 
fatal to them, but they will endure extreme 
drought, and that element is being infused 
into our native grape by the writer, with 
a hope of getting a grape that will better 
endure the hot term that we are sure to 








have some time in the course of the average 
summer. The results so far are very en- 
couraging. The vines went through the 
drought of fifty-one days last summer with- 
out flinching and ma‘ured a good crop. 

A grape that might be a failure at Am- 
herst might be a success ten miles away 
under different conditions and environ- 
ments. The adaptability of a grape to a 
certain locality must be determined by 
actual test, and it is to be hoped that the 
State will do as much for the grape as it 
does for the apple and other fruits. 

N. B. WHITE. 

Norfolk County, Mass. 
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The Angora Goat in Maine. 


For three years the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station has been experimenting 
witb the Angora goat, and sums up its ex- 
perience as follows: 

Angora goats are quite hardy and thrifty 
and can be kept with the same winter care 
that sheep demand. It takes about 750 
pounds of hay to winter one goat. With 
plenty of young woodland or brushy past- 
ure there will be no food cost in summering 
them. 

They are effective in clearing up under- 
brush in woodland covered with birch or 
evergreen. They will likely destroy other 





The thick-planting idea was started and 
fostered by men who have trees to sell, and 
no doubdt its general adoption would help 
their business, but the rank and file of fruit 
growersare by no means all convinced. 

Planting peach trees between the apple 
trees is by some considered much the better 
pian. It often pays where the soil, loca- 
tion and method of culture is right for 
peaches, The trees are pretty sure to be 
dead by the time their room is needed. 

The majority, however, still set their 
trees the fulldistance apart needed for the 
mature trees, and utilize the space between 
for field and cover vrops. By sowing a 
green cfop late in summer and turning it 
under in spring, the land may without 
seeding down be kept in good fresh condi- 
tion for crops which may be profitably 
grown until the trees come into bearing. 
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Interest In Vetch. 


The merits of vetchas a fodder and fer- 
tility crop have been attracting more atten- 
tion of Jate because of its recommendations 
by numerous Institute speakers. 

To sum up the situation briefly: The 
merits of vetch are that it can be sown asa 
second crop in the fall, either close or with 
rye, or with winter wheat, and will make an 
early spring crop either for forage or for 
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SALMON FAVEROLLE HEN. 


The new French general-purpose breed. 
Heavy, hardy and a good winter 1 


It has Dorking, Houdan and Brahma blood. 
ayer. The illustration represents a 


hen bred by Dr. A. H. Phelps, Glens, Falls, New York. 





varieties except very larg: trees. They 
will clear out bushes and waste growth in 
pastures, in preference even to the grasses. 

Ordinary fencing will not hold them. A 
fine mesh wire fence of such height that 
they cannot rest the front feet upon it will 
hold them, even in small areas. They do 
not jump, but are good climbers. 

The flesh has a flavor between that of 
lamb and venison. The carcasses are small 
and there is no market in_the East for the 
flesh. The fleece is called mohair, and that 
from crosses brings a somewhat higher 
price than wool. The purer the breeding 
the better the mohair is and the heavier is 
the clipping. ‘Three pounds per animal is 
about all that can be expected from a clip- 
ping from seven-eighths bred goats. 

They are very docile and intelligent and 
make excellent pets.. Their bush-eating 
proclivities would make them a nuisance 
among decorative shrubs. The station does 
not recommend them for most Maine farms. 

CHARLES D. Woops, Director. 

Orono, Me. 
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Fruit Trees Near Together. 


Professor Craig’s observations in western 
New York indicate that apple trees set forty 
feet each way produce more fruit to the 
acre than those only thirty or thirty-five 
feet apart. But the soil is strong and heavy 
and many of the trees are uf vigorous, free- 
growing varieties. 

Ifa New England orchardist were to set 
Baldwin.trees forty feet'apart on theaverage 
thin, gravelly hillside, he would probably 
never live to see them require all the space. 
In fact, the Baldwin or Russet or Greening 
often begins to die back before either rovts 
or top seem to need more than a thirty-five 
foot distance. The trouble with some of 
the old orchards is that the owners set the 
trees only twenty to thirty feet apart, which 
is certainly the opposite extreme. If a 
closely set orchard is thinned out before the 
trees interfere or commence to run up into 
the air, conditions will be improved, but it 
is a question whether the extra trees will 
have paid for the cost, time and extra 
trouble before they need to be removed. 


plowing under. At the same time, like 
clover, it improves the soil in a special way 
by takiug nitrogen from the air. Its advan- 
tage over clover lies in the quickness with 
which it is out of the way without requiring 
the use of the land through the main grow- 
ing season. When sown in the early fall it 
will be ready to plow under in April or to 
cut fur fodder in May at about the same 
time as rye. 

The great drawback is the high cost of 
seed. At $4 to $5 per bushel it is expen- 
sive sowing. The price is likely to come 
down within a few years, but at present 
hardly anybody in this section sows it 
alone. Apart from the experiment station 
tests, it is mostly sown with rye or wheat 
for plowing under in orchards, sowing half 
a bushel to a bushel of vetch, with about 14 
bushels of wheat orrye. Wheat and vetch 
of cuurse make a better fodder, but rye 
and vetch muke a heavier growth in a 
shorter time under ordinary conditions and 
is preferred by most orchardists. Even 
with the high cost of the seed, itis probably 
certainly cheaper than to put the money 
into chemical fertilizers. G. B. F. 
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Hotbed Hints. 


Do all our farmer friends know that a 
little early sweet corn can be started in hot- 
beds? If taken up with quite a quantity of 
soil, it will not mind the transplanting 
much. 

Sweet corn soaked a few days in water 
will come up quicker than unsoaked—soak- 
ing will also prevent the planting of poor 
seed, as after a few days in water, it is easy 
to tell:what seed will grow. 

Squashes, citrons, watermelons, musk- 
melons, cucumbers and other plants not 
usually started in a hotbed, can be so started 
and several weeks growth gained by so 
doing. Save all the fruit and. vegetable 
cans, or, if you do not have them, call at 
some boarding-house, lunch-room or hotel 
the next time you go to town and engage 
some; you can probably get hundreds of 
them if you will only cart them out of the 
way. (If somebody gives you the cans, it 
will be well enough to remember them 





when the cucumbers or squash get to bear- 
ing; you may want more cans next year.) 
Some day, when the good wife is particu- 
larly good-natured, take your cans to the 
kitchen and unsolder them in tue cook-stove 
fire, just a minute or two on the fire, and 
you have a quantity of topless, bottomless 
open cylinders 

Tie a stout string around the centre of 
each can and set them on end in the hotbed ; 
fill with rich soil. Plant a few seed in each 
can, and after the plants have three or four 
leaves, thin to one or two plants to a can. 
When ready to plant out have a piece of 
stout tin (an old griddle cake turner answers 
aicely ), slip under each can and lift to shal- 
low boxes, to carry to garden, set each can 
carefully in prepared hills, using tin (or 
griddle turner); cut the strings; loosen 
can a little, and slip off. Press the soil 
firmly around the newly set plant. If the 
wor is carefully done the plants do not 
mind the tranafer if they were properly 
hardened before being taken from the hot- 
bed. 

It is not such a formidable task to con- 
struct and care for a hotbed as nearly every 
one seems to think, and once used they be- 
come a fixed necessity for the garden; as 
much so almost as the seed to plant. L. D. 
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The Saving of Niagara. 


it has been thought for a long time that 
the natural beauties of Niagara Falls would 
disappear when they were utilized to fur- 
nish power for mills and manufactories, 
and there has lately been renewed agitation 
over the subject of preserving them as one 
of the Wonders of the Western world, which 
have long been celebrated by poets and 
eulogized by foreign tourists. 

It is thought that the State of New York 
should make strenuous efforts to prevent 
further disfiguring of the surroundings of 
Niagara, for although a small mill of the 
old-fashioned kind gives sumetimes a pict- 
uresque addition toa landscape, a number 
of power-houses have an opposite effect, 
and make unsightly the grandest work of 
nature. They may be useful, but they are 
not ornamental. 

It is claimed, too, that in the case of the 
celebrated falling water they may cause it 
to disappear ultogether, since it has already 
shown a reduction of several inches, due 
to the power machinery when it is all in 
operation. Collier’s Weekly suggests that 
land in the vicinity of Niagara be taken by 
the Government of this country and made a 
national park, like the Yellowstone, if 
there ig. no other way of saving the phenom- 





/ “4 enon as oneot the sights of the United States. 


The man who has no poetry in his soul 
will probably scout at this idea, and, like 
Mr. Gradgrind, claim everything should be 
of a practicai character, but those who have 
a mind above buttons would hate tu see the 
fall of Niagara in a destructive sense. Let 
it continue to thunder and roar, as a Jesson 
of the power of Heaven, and not of that of 
vainglorious and greedy man. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The horse and the cow having come in for 
special legislative consideration at this ses- 
sion of Congress, the American hog waltzes 
to the front in a bill introduced by Mr. 
Scott of Kansas providing for the printing 
of one hundred thousand copies of the hog 
book, sixty-four thousand fur the House 
and thirty-two thousand for the Senate, 
four thousand for the Department of Agri- 
culture. The bill will be favorably con- 
sidered. As there are ninety senators aud 
383 representatives, it can be seen how many 
hog buoks each statesman will have to help 
along in the campaign. 


In response to a resolution of the Senate 
the food inspectors of the District of Colum- 
bia have advised that august body that all 
meat shipped intothe District is carefully 
inspected, by smelling and handling each 
and every carcass before it is distributed to 
the retail dealers. All poultry, game, fish 
and oysters are inspected, although notall 
in precisely the same manner as the meat. 


Congressman Adams of Wisconsin is the 
father of a billto increase the $15,000 ap 
propriation for each State experiment sta- 
tion to $20,000 for the coming year, and an 
annual increase of $2000 for the next five 
years for “‘original research and experi- 
ments bearing directly on the agricultural 
industry of the United States, having due 
regard to the varying conditions and needs 
of the respective States or Territories.”’ 


The botanist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Frederick V. Coville, states 
that something like $400,000 is lost annu- 
ally in the Northwestern States from sheep 
killing alone, through eating poisonous 
plants. The loco weed and other poison 
plants destroy the various farm and range 
animals in great numbers and are the bane 
of the stockmen. The department has been 
endeavoring to discover remedies for such 
poisoning and has to a great extent suc- 
ceeded. The loco weed is the worst of the 
poisonous plants and is widely distributed. 
Mr. Coville balieves that he has discovered 
aremedy for this poison. The department 
has already discovered the exact nature of 
the poisons in some of the camas and 
lupines, the two worst plants next to the 
loco weed, and the cama poison can be over- 
come by a combination of diuretin and 
caffein. This can be applied with a hypo- 
dermic syringe very rapidly. 


The increased exports of hogs, cattle and 
sheep compensate in some mauner for the 
small figures in breadstuff exportations. 
In the eight months of the fiscal year ending 
February, 1904, exports of these provisitgn 
animals were $27,000,000, against only 
$17,000,000 in the corresponding months of 
last year, and $20,000,000 in the year previ- 
ous. The figures for this year are far above 
the average. 





Last week I turned the hands of time 
beck a number of years, and took a long 


bicycle ride out into Maryland. I was ac- 
companied by a friend who raises many 
chickens. He wanted to see a Mr. Janney, 
who has a flock of pure buff Plymouth 
Rocks, and gets from him. a setting of eggs 
for his incubator. The birds were fine look- 
ing ones, and no mistake, and Mrs. Janney 
says that she has been getting from twenty- 
five to thirty eggs a day all winter, which, 
at the price eggs have brought, has been a 
profitable matter. With some eighteen or 
twenty hens now setting, she is getting 
over twenty eggsaday. Mr. Janney oper- 
ates a farm of over three hundred acres, 
and says that he has not the time to pay 
much attention to fowls. He feeds them no 
cooked feed, but gives them lots of clover 
hay—dry and raw. He says they eat large 
quantities of it. The only cooked feed he 
gives them ishot milk. Illustrating the de- 
sire of fowls for long feed in winter, he 
said that a neighbor had a valuable fowl 
ailing, and asked him to come over and look 
atit. Hefound it crop bound. Cut open 
the crop he said. It is the only chance. If 
you do the hen may live; if you don’t she is 
sure to die. They cut the crop and found 
a large ball, which was the cause of the 
trouble. Incidentally they found a great 
mass of clean wheat straw, having, of 
course, practically no nutritive value, but 
simply showing the desire of the fowl to eat 
long feed. 

Our consul at Melbourne, Australia, Mr. 
Bray by name, informs the Department of 
Commerce that several million rabbits were 
exported from Victoria last year frozen in 
the fur, while a large number of them were 
tinned and disposed of. I, myself, can re- 
call a method of disposing of cats by tying 
tins to their caudal appendages—probably a 
similar practice. 


Robin Hood fame, figures in story and song 
as agreat liar, and an official report which 
comes to the Government from Consul 
Mahin at Nottingham reads more like a 
fairy tale than anything else. He states 
that one Archibald Findlay of Markinch, 
Scotland, is the originator of a wonderful 
potato, the El Dorado. He has long been 
an expert in hybridization of tubers and this 
is his latest achievement. It is disease and 
drought resistant and of remarkable vigor. 
The few potatoes which have been raised 
from two small samples of seed given out 
by Mr. Findlay have been sold at fabulous 
prices. One of the first recorded sales was 
ten small potatoes, weighing half a pound, 
for $486 or $48.60 for each potato. At an 
auction sule of fourteen of these pota- 
toes, so wild did the bidders become 
that $1238 was realized, the price per* 
potato ranging from $38 to $238. The 
largest potato weighed ten ounces, the 
smallest one was about the size of a hickory 
nut. Another case is recorded where one 
El Dorado potato brought $500 and the pur- 
chaser immediately refused $1000 for it. 
The record price thus far is $2185 for 
one pound of these putatoes. Even at this 
prodigious figure, which works out at about 
$5,000,000 a ton, the purchaser expects to 
reap a profit from the crop. Consul Mahin 
naively remarks that it will probably be 
some years before this ‘potato can be mar- 
keted as an edible. Its reproductive capac- 
ity, however, jis said to be great, some- 
thing like three hundred to one.' 

Swiss chard is a vegetable green, not 
commonly found in the kitchen garden, yet 
generally very highly prized by those who 
do raise it. It is also known as the silver 
beet and looks like a big succulent beet top, 
but has only an insignificant root. The 
term “silver ’’ applies only to the common 
chard. There are several varieties, golden 
and red, though they are not commonly 
given in the seed catalogues. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had last year in its ex- 
periment farm on the Potomac flats, one of 
the handsomest garden sights ever seen, in 
a row of magnificent ‘“‘ Golden Chard.’’ The 
great stalks resembled translucent gold and 
looked as though they might melt in the 
mouth. In rich ground these plants grow 
to a great size and need to be thinned toa 
foot or more apart. However large they 
grow, they are always tender. A good plan 
when they have attained some size, to keep 
the big stalks from getting broken or 
trampled, is to pass along the row and 
quickly tie them up into “‘ heads” witha 
soft string. 

If there is any waste land on the place, 
this is a good time to think out some use for 
it. It might perhaps be planted to locust. 
If it is only a small patch or corner of half 
an acre or less, which for some reason is too 
scrubby or poor to be cultivated, it might, 
perhaps, be well planted to a locust grove, 
with great advantage in future years, when 
the trees grow to post size. If the locusts 
once get established, they will hold the fort 
and there need be no thought of growing 
anything else, for they cannot be eradi- 
| cated. There is no better post than locust. 

On the other hand, if the unused land 
is of larger dimensions, a number of things 
might be done with it. If it is good tand, 
but overgrown, a few goats would un- 
doubtedly clear it up so that it could be 
cultivated. If itis poor and run out, so 
that it willnot pay to cultivate, it would 
probably pay to convert itintoa woodlot. 
Twenty or twenty-five years seems a long 
time ahead, but many a patch of land 
lying idle that long ago is still idle and has 
been of no service in the interim. 

Guy E. MITcHELL. 





Of course, the fifteen hundred market 
gardeners of Massachusetts ought to be 
represented on the State Board of Agri- 
culture. Likewise the milk producers, the 
fruit growers, the creamerymen and the 
Massachusetts Society for Promotion of 
Agriculture, together with any other agri- 
cultural societies of general scope and im- 








portance. Let the holding of institutes 
and not the holding of fairs be the condi- 
t n required. 
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Dairy. 


Suburban Milk Ferming. 

I question the advantage of sterilizing 
milk. [tis better in its natural condition, 
and will keep long enough for nearly all 
purposes if properly handled. We must first 
keep our milk clean, and keep it as near 
40° temperature as possible, thus reduc- 
ing the number of bacteria. In my own 
dairy the temperature is reduced to 49° im- 
mediately after milking. Promptness is 
necessary, as the germs that cause disease 
and souring increase rapidly while animal 
heat is in the milk. 

My cows are all carefully tested and all 
the poorer ones taken out. I raise my own 
stock, for the most part, and the average 
cost was a little less than $40 each at thirty- 
one months of age. The cost is consider- 
ably above the average, because most of the 
hay is bought in the city markets and the 
pastur.ge hired, hence these figures are not 
good for farmers who live where pasturage 
and hay are cheap. Many of the young 
cattle are sold as soon as matured, because 
not coming up to the standard. Thus the 
actual cost of the cows going to the dairy 
averages more than $60. A farmer in the 
back districts of Maine and Connecticut 
could raise as good a heifer for $25 as I can 
raise in eastern Massachusetts for $40. For 
hay I prefer alfalfa from the West, al- 
though the freight costs more than the 
grower receives for his crop. While clover 
is good, alfalfa is at least one-third better. 

The grain ration is varied from time to 
time. If the cow doesn’t respond readily to 
eight pounds of grain, we increase it to 
twelve. It is extremely important that both 
man and cow should be thoroughly clean 
when the milking process is going on. Sand 
and shavings are used for bedding, and the 
cows are kept loose. They are kept in the 
barn the greater part of the time, even in 
summer. As each cow has a pen she has 
ample chance and room for exercise. Noth- 
ing is ever given to stimulate unless it may 
be roots. 

Tonics are not necessary for healthy cows 
any more than for healthy men. A little 
salt is given every day, and the food is in- 
creased or lessened according as the cow 
responds to her feed. If a cow doesn’t re- 
spond then she is quickly eliminated. Milk 
fever is rare because we keep our cattle 
healthy. We used to have much trouble 
with abortion, but very little now. 

Jerseys and grade Jerseys are the breed 
that we use. I have no prejudice against 
the Holstein, but our people had rather 
water their own milk. They want milk 
that will test five per cent., and therefore 
we breed the Jersey.—G. H. Ellis, Middle- 
sex County, Mass. 


Official Records of Holstein-Friesian 
Cows. 

These records are taken from Feb. 1 to 
Feb. 22, 1904, under the supervision of agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The equiva- 
lent of a pound of butter is 85.7 per cent. of 
a pound of fat. 

Of the seven-day records thirteen aver- 
aged, age7 years 1 month 26 days, days from 
calving 22: Milk, 433.1 pounds; butter fat, 
14.282 pounds ; equivalent butter, 16 pounds 
10.6 ounces; percentage of fat, 3.32. Two 
four-year-olds averaged, age 4 years 6 months 
9 days, days from calving 35: Milk, 426 
pounds; butter fat, 15.033 pounds; equivalent 
butter, 17 pounds 8.6 ounces; percentage of 
fat, 3.52. Fourteen three-year-olds aver- 
aged, age 3 years 4 months 23 days, days 
from calving 26: Milk, 400.7 pounds; buf- 
ter fat, 13.080 pounds; equivalent butter, 
15 pounds 4.2 ounces; percentage of fat, 3.26. 
Ten two-year-olds averaged, age 2 years 4 
months 3 days, days from calving 34: Milk, 
312.3 pounds; butter fat, 10.236 pounds; 
equivalent butter, 11 pounds 15.1 ounces; 
‘percentage of fat, 3.33. 

Lady Wayne Norine 53608, age 7 years 7 
months 23 days, days from calving 19: 
Milk, 421.9 pounds; fat, 16.796 pounds; equiv- 
alent butter, 19 pounds 9.5 ounces. Owner, 
George Rice, Curries Crossing, Ont. 

Castine Witkop 47578, age 5 years 10 
months 23 days, days from calving 17: Milk, 
453 pounds; fat, 16.010 pounds; equivalent 
butter, 18 pounds 10.8 ounces. Thirty-day 
record, days from calving 14: Milk, 1924.1 
pounds; fat, 63.893 pounds; equivalent 
Wntter, 74 pounds 8.7 ounces. Owner, D. 
H. Goodell, Antrim, N. H. 

Helena Burke Hengerveld DeKol 49343,age 
5 years 3 months 15 days, days from calving 
31:] Milk, 491.9 pounds, fat, 15.731 pounds; 
equivalent butter, 18 pounds 5.6 ounces. 
“Thirty-day record, days from calving 25: 
Milk,2023.7 pounds ; fat, 63.538 pounds; equiv- 
alent butter, 74 pounds 2 ounces. Owner, 
Stevens Bros., Lacona, N. Y. 

Butter in Full Supply. 

The Boston market is nearly one cent below 
last week on leading grades, and prices are not 
very well sustained even at the decline. Some 
dealers shade quotations a little to make sales 
to desirable buyers. 

The cause isthe same old one of storage butter, 
the stock of which is still very large, asindicated 
by the official statement in the closing paragraph 
of this article. It is hard to see how the holders 
are to get out without loss, unless something hap- 
pens between now and the pasture season to re- 
duce the output and prospects of the spring make. 
Buyers are rather particular as to grade, and 
hardly enough is doing in the lower qualities to es- 
tablish prices. The whole trade is rather quiet. 
Box and print butter sells as well as anything, 
but at prices below those of last week. 

The surplus of storage butter at Chicago is re- 
ported at over five million pounds, of which about 
one-half is creamery butter, and the rest inferior 
grade, called packing stock, which is used for the 
manufacture of renovated butter. This large 
stock in reserve isa source of great uneasiness 
to the holders, who are reported anxious fo sell it 
at almost any sacrifice. Itis believed that the 
loss on storage butter will be large; the favor- 
able feature of the situation is that the pasture 
season and the time of arrival of new butter is 
likely to be later than usu .1, which will give a 
longer season for the sale of storage butter. 
Some dealers expect a scarcity of fresh-made 
butter all through April. 

At New York about the same general condi- 
tions that have been noted lately still prevail. 
There is demand for all the fancy fresh creamery 
thatarrives, and the market for such is firm on the 
basis of 24 to 244cents. Some buyers claim to be 
unable to get all of thejreally high-grade goods that 
they want, notwithstanding the fact that they bid 
a premium over the official quotation. The quality 
of the butter as a rule is quite defective, and 
there is an unusual small proportion of goods 
that will pass inspection 4s extras. Fine firsts 
are steady and have a fair demand at 22 to 23 
cents, but below the inside figure there is an 
accumulation in nearly all stores, exceedingly 
dull trade and weak tone to values; indeed, 
it is less aquestion of price than of securing 
buyers. Thishas been the case for some time 
past, and the situation does not improve. A few 
buyers are still handling fancy storage creamery 
for best trade, and they are making some pur- 
chases at 19} to 20 cents; for that grade of butter 
the market holds steady, but all other qualities 
of storage stock are plentifuland urged for sale 
at very iriegular prices. New York State dairy 
without quotable change. Imitation creamery is 
about steady, if fine. Factory and packing stock 
fean more in buyers’ favor. The supply of fancy 
renovated is not plenty, and the market is a little 
stronger, but all the other grades are exceed- 
ingly hard to move. Butter receipts Wednesday, 


8388 packages. 
In cheese the demand for home-trade dealers, 














both local and out of town, continues fairly 
active, and with exporters still showing consid- 
erable interest, the market is considered in good 
shape, though holders generally inclined to en- 
courage the demand, more particularly from ex- 
porters Included in new export business is# 
carload of large full cream white cheese, about 
480 boxes, sold at 10 cents, a line of five hundred 
boxes underpriced small white cheese and an- 
other line of 250 boxes underpriced full-cream 
and some smaller lots of both underpriced full 
cream and skims, and we understand cable re- 
fusals have been given on two or three good- 
sized lots of choice larg: full-cream cheese. 
While tha export purchases this week are not 
expected to be as large as last week, still the 
shipments will be liberal, as about four thousand 
boxes purchased last week will be included in 
this week’s shipments. Skims show little ifany 


orGalle advices to George A. Cochrane, Boston, 
from the principal markets of Great Britain, give 
butter markets as very dull and in buyers’ favor. 
The drop this week on Dinish has demoralized 
the trade and prices are purely nominal. Finest 
Danish 22} to 23} cents, finest Australian and 
New Zealand 19} to 20} cents, finest Canadian 19 
to 20 cents, finest Russian 17 to 19 cents. Arriv- 
alsof American this week are entirely neglected, 
although creamery is offered at 16 to 18 cents, 
process at 16 to 17 cents and ladles at 15 to 154 
cents. Cheese markets are steady, but the c..ble 
advices of increased shipments from Canada and 
the United States had a depressing effect. Finest 
American and Canadian 10} to 11 cents. 


Horicultural. 


A Round Barn Preferred. 


My barn, built in 1900, will accommodate 
seventy-five head of cattle and fifteen horses, 
besides a good-sized flock of sheep. The cost 
was less than a square barn of the same 
capacity. It is more convenient, and, I be- 
lieve, it is warmer in winter. My estimate is 
that it requires about three-fourths as much 
lumber as a barn of ordinary shape. 

To cover it required about seventy-five 
thousand shingles, and the amount of lum- 
ber was seventy-five thousand feet. It is 
three hundred feet in circumference, has in 
the centre a silo sixteen feet in diameter 
and forty-five feet high, holding 245 tons. 
Around the silo 1s a bin, which I use for 
potatoes, holding about two thousand bush- 
els. The floor of the barn is cement on 
gravel, using one-third cement and two- 
thirds sand, and putting on a layer two 
inches thick on top ot the gravel. The floor 
costs about six cents per square foot. The 
beams are made of 1x6-inch stuff,two boards 
thick, nailed in one piece, extending entirely 
around the barn. The inside posts are 6x6 
lumber and set twelve to sixteen feet apart ; 
the sill is of 1x8-inch boards,six boards thick. 
The sills, beams and plate around the silo 
are made of }x6-inch boards nailed around 
in one piece, and form hoops in which to 
build the silo. Four posts support each 
hoop. 

The silo is boarded perpendicularly inside 
the hoops, then lined horizontally with half- 
inch stuff, being careful to break joints at 
the end of boards. Lath and then plaster 
with cement. After basement is up I raised 
the silo about twelve feet, or to the height 
wanted the scaffold over the driveway, then 
raised the posts between floor and bay and 
built beam on them in same manner with 
1x8-inch boards. Now put up the over- 
lays from silo beam to this and raise 
outside posts (4x6 inches) and fasten well 
to build the plate (1x6 inches) on. Now 
build up the silo to where the roof comes, 
raise the posts for purline plates and put on 
the rafters 2x5-inch lumber atter siding up 
around outside. 

The doors in the silo are 18x30 inches, 
made of matched pine and about ten inches 
apart from bottom to top. There isa chute 
for silage to drop through in front of doors 
18x36 inches with wing doors. 

A round barn is very handy to work in. 
Hay can be unloaded with a horse fork 
using notruck. The silo is in the centre 
of the feeding floor, and cattle cau be fed 
with very little walking. When cleaning 
out I drive a cart around behind the tie-ups. 
I save about twenty-five per cent. in cost of 
barn, amount of lumber and in labor of 
caring for the stock. W. E. SAWYER. 
McKean County, Pa. 


<> 


Quiet Hay Markets. 


General hay prices have been slightly im- 
proved by the action of the railroads in refusing 
to take hay as freight while so mueh other prod- 
uce is waiting for shipment. The surplus on 
hand at the leading markets is large enough to 
take care of the immediate demand, but the 
freight embargo will prevent any great surplus 
for the present. Prices are considered likely to 
hold without any changes for the present. The 
Boston market holds steady and receipts are not 
large. It is not expected the situation will 
change much until the roads become settled 
along the easy transportation to shipping sta- 
tions. Rye and oat straw hold steady at high 
prices last quoted. Chicago, St. Louis and other 
Western markets report rather light receipts and 
firm prices. In Southern markets the receipts 
are light or about equal to the demand and prices 
but slightly changed, if at all. 
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Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 

Onions are still high for best lots. There is 
some frozen stock, which is sold at any decent 
offer. Cabbage is slightly lower. The new crop 
from the South, as well as spinach and other 
green stuff, is often bought in preference to 
costly stored cabbage. 

The warmer weather also makes holders more 
anxious to sell. Spinach has been in fair supply 
and lower this week. Beets, turnips, parsnips 
and carrots hold about steady. String beans 
and tomatoes from the South are in fair supply. 
Hothouse tomatoes seem to be ripening rather 
poorly and choicest grades ure scarce. Hothouse 
rhubarb and asparagus are lower. 

Potato prices show no change during the week 
Farmers in New York and Pennsylvania are re- 
ported to be selling out their potatoes quite rap- 
idly, being apparently satisfied at the present 
prices. Perhaps, tou, they are a little scared by 
the slight recent decline which has taken place, 
but there is very little reason to expect afurther 
drop and prices should more than recover to the 
highest before the arrival of Southern stock. The 
good demand has tempted some shipments of po- 
tatoes from Germany, Ireland and Scotland, but 
these countries have only a small surplus to spare 
at any price, having barely enough for their owp 
use on account of the short crop. The shipments 
from these sources for the past two weeks 
amounted to about six hundred tons. Dealers 
do not expect a serious decline in prices on this 
account. Seed potatoes have been in heavy de- 
mand, and about all the stock in sight in New 
York has been disposed of. Prices for both table 
stock and seed potatoes, remain nearly as last 
quoted, bemg a few cents per bushel the highest 
quotation during the cold weather. 
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Grain Tending Lower. 


Prices in the leading grain markets have 
moved quite actively the past week, but the gen- 
eral tendency toward lower figures has con- 
tinued. The drop, like the recent extreme rise, 
is mostly due to speculators. 

No real change has appeared in the underly- 
ing situation, which naturally controls the grain 
market. Perhaps the reports of foreign grain 
crops are an exception. These are mostly favor- 
able and show crop prospects which would tend 
to check future American grain exports. Ac- 
cording to this week’s Government report, Aus- 
tralia has a very large crop and will have a big 
surplus for export. Argentina has produced 
fully fifty per cent. more grain than last year, 
and double the crop of 1902, and will probably 
nave about ninety million bushels of wheat to 
sell. Russia has a crop of over six million bush- 
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ROUND BARN OF A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
See descriptive article. 





els, butis not likely to export much on account 
ofthe war. Other countries of Europe report a 
fair-to-good grain crop. Portugal is a little short 
and willrequire imports of about three million 
bushels. It is autumn in Argentina and Austra- 
lia, and these countries «re beginning the main 
wheat harvest. 

The news about the winter wheat crop in the 
United States 1s of a mixed character, but mostly 
guesswork, asthe season, even in the Southwest, 
is backward. The war situation has partly lost 
its effect, the fear of new complications being 
less in mind. The prospect, however, is for a 
long contest with some extra demand for grain 
and supplies from the combatants. 

Corn and corn meal have been working lower. 
Oats are about steady. Shorts and the various 
millfeeds show but slight changes. 


Good Prospects for Maple Sweets. 


Early reports from the maple-sugar sections 
indicate favorable conditions for a good sap flow. 
In fact, the “ new crop,” so called, is already on 
sale by various Boston dealers, but such is 
mostly last year’s revamped, although a few 
shipments have arrived from the southern part 
of the maple section. 

Reports from Kennebec County, Me., describe 
a sugar section less widely known than that of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Ohio, ete. Some of the 
makers around Vienna, Me., put from two hun- 
dred to 1500 buckets, and the total in that small 
section is several thousand buckets. These 
sugar maples grow on the ridges and pastures. 
The sugar and syrup made are of excellent qual- 
ity and sell readily in the local markets. But the 
past two years the crop has been very small, but 
a large flow is expected this year on account of 
the amount of frost in the ground and the depth 
of snow. The farmers have the most improved 
appliances with patent spouts, buckets and evap- 
orators. Most of the sap is boiled down to syrup 
eleven pounds toayallon. The season usually 
lasts there about a week from the middle of 
March. 





Literature. 
Those who like a sensational novel will 
find one of more than ordinary merit in 
*“*The Daughter of the Dawn,”’ by R. Hod- 
der. It has incident enough to stock two or 
three works of fiction, ahd a plot that is of 
a thoroughly unhackneyed character. The 
author gives an air of realism to the most 
remarkable scenes of adventure, and he be- 
trays a fertility of imagination tha shows 
he is never at a loss in introducing an ex- 
citing situation. New Zealand is the coun- 
try of the occurrences in this powerful 
story, and the local color is admirably pre- 
served from the beginning to the conclusion 
of this strange romance. (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

This bright and readable ‘ novelette de 
luxe,’’ as the publishers call it, by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison,introduces us at the begin- 
ning to the western part of Ireland, where 
an old eastle becomes the meeting-place 
of Sir Hugh Sargent and the charming and 
youthful Sylvia Ridgeway. It had been said 
that Nathalie was to have been Sir Hugh’s 
ehoiee, but she became the wife of William 
Hillyard, a wealtby city man, old enough to 
Constituting 
himself a guardian to the parentiess Sylvia, 
Mr. Hillyard insisted that she should be- 
eome one of the family, much to the disgust 
of Nathalie. It 1s mostly by dialogue, brief 
and to the point, that the author narrates 
her story, carrying throughout the devel- 
opment of the plot the small social gossip 
whieh is indispensable to every society 
novel. Although Sir Hugh Sargent marries 
Sylvia, Nathalie Hillyard dves not relinquish 
her absorbing desire for her former admirer, 
and this jealousy effects a temporary sep- 
aration between Sylvia and her husband. 
Sir Hugh enlists in the army and goes ‘to 
war, while Sylvia mourns secretly for him, 
although she is determined to secure a di- 
voeree. Now a story of this kind cannot 
very wellend otherwise than happily, for 
before the last page is reached that green- 
eyed monster must be subdued. But the 
series ef episodes which make up the book 
are so dettiy woven together that we have 
# story which will enable the fiction reader 
to while away a pleasant hour or two with- 
out being aroused by any undue excitement. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison wields a facile pen 
fur the delectation of her readers, and her 
brisk dialogue placed in the mouths of vi- 
vacious characters in modern society appeal 
toa large class. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) 


- Popular Science. _ 


——Regular air-soundings, with kites and bal- 
loons carrying registering apparatus, are now 
madein the United States, Germany and Den- 
mark, for gaining a better knowledge of the at- 
mosphere and its problems. On a hill near 
Viborg, in Jutl.:nd, a two-story tower, about 
thirty feet high, is mounted on rails so as to be 
revolved, one side being open and kept away 
from the wind. Itis equipped with registering 
instruments, electric motor, two windlasses, ete., 
for starting kites, while other buildings contain 
workshops, small balloons, steam engine and 
accommodations for the director and five assist- 
ants. Kites are flown with steel wire of 0.6 to 
1.3 millimeter, and easily reach two hundred 
yards in height, but attain three thousand or four 
thousand yards with difficulty and only by the 
use of auxiliary kites. After a recent break ofa 
wire one kite was recovered at a distance ot 150 
miles. 

—tThe origin of leprosy is becoming a matter 
of dispute. The theory that eating decomposing 
or imperfectly cured fish is the sole cause is 
strongly supported by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
F. R. S., and he has been making trips to distant 
parts of the world to gain evidence on the sub- 
ject. He has learned, among other things, that 
India has about three or four cases of leprosy 
per ten thousand of the population, while the 
fishing island of Mincoy has 150 and fish-curing 
Kaligoan has five hundred. An opponent of this 
view, Prof. R. T. Hewlett, points out that leprous 
tissues contain enormous numbers of microbes 




















resembling theitubercle baci lus which are never 
present in fish, and that many facts, such as the 
decline of leprosy in Norway since segregation 
of the victims was begun, tend to show that the 
disease is spread by personal contagion. He 
suggests that the eating of bad fish may bea 
mark of a low civilization favorable to personal 
contagion. 

——The new cancer treatment of Professor 
Doyen of Paris depends upon injections of a 
toxin produced from micrococcus neoformans, & 
microbe for some years past observed in rapid 
growing tumors from wounds. In cases where 
debility is not too great and no vital organ Is af- 
fected the growth is arrested. A report of forty- 
seven cases treated has been given, and of these 
twenty-one were completely cured. 

——For eighteen years Baron Fridiand von 
Nowack has been studying the tropical ‘‘ Weather 
Plant,” Abrus Precatorius Nobilis, as an Instru- 
ment of long-distance weather forecasting. He 
finds that the twigs and leaves respond in move- 
ment and even in color to electric and magnetic 
forces of the atmosphere, and that familiarity 
with the effects of sun-spots gives a means of 
predicting barometric and earthquake conditions 
twenty-four or twenty-eight days in advance. He 
believes that he can indicate areas of rainy, fine 
and foggy weather for two to seven days in ad- 
vance. He contends, moreover, that very high 
or very low pressures affect the compass suffi- 
eiently to cause vessels to go out of their course, 
and he claims that these extremes of the barom 
eter and the degree of their effects upon the com- 
pass can be foretold twenty-four or twenty-eight 
days in advance. 

— When air is passed over red-hot quicklime 
and magnesium, then over red-hot metallic cal- 
cium, the oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen are 
absorbed, leaving argon. Moissan has found 
that the proportion of argon varies from 0.9325 
(in London) tw 0.9492 (over the Atlantic Ocean.) 

—- From an account of large fungi found in 
France in 1902, it appears that lycoperdons 
twenty to twenty-four inches in circumference 
were nct uneommon. Three were much larger 
even than this, and one from Imfreville is re- 
ported by M. Maurice Touze to have been twenty- 
six inches high and nearly eight feet around, the 
weight being twenty-two pounds. 

——The climate summary of the British Empire 
for 1902 presents some interesting facts. The 
highest mean annual temperature was 83.2° at 
Madras, the lowest being 37.6°at Winnipeg; the 
greatest mean daily range was 25.5° at Coolgar- 
die (West Australia), and the least was 8.6° at 
Hong Kong. The highest. shade temperature 
was 111.4° at Adelaide in February, and the 
lowest was 36.19 below zero at Winnipeg in Janu- 
ary. The highest temperature in the sun was 
177° at Trinidad. Colombo had 117 inches of rain, 
and Coolgardie only 14.7. 

——The fact that compression or bending causes 
asubstance to emit N-rays has suggested to 
M.D. Lepinay that vibrations producing sound 
should have the same effeet, as the sounding 
body undergoes slight but rapidly repeated 
strains. Experiments with a tuning fork, a 
bronze bell, a large steel eylinder and a siren 
proved thisto be true, and the phosphorescent 
screen showed that the air also produces as well 
as transmits the rays. Another investigator, 
M. Meyer, has discevered a similar radiation in 
vegetable tissue, the green parts of the plant 
giving the most intense effect. 


___ Gems. of Thought. 


----Certain thoughts are prayers. There are 
moments when the soul is kneeling, no matter 
what the attitude of the body may be.—Victor 














Hugo. 

a -The soul of man does violence to itself 
when it is overpowered by pleasure or by pain, 
when it plays a part and does or says anything 
insiucerely and untruly, when it allows anv act 
of its own and any movement to be without an 
aim, and does anything thoughtlessly and with- 
out considering whatitis, it being right that even 
the smallest thing. be done with reference to an 
end.— Marcus Aurelius. 

----Our whole life is but a day repeated; 
whence it is that old Jacob numbers his life by 
days; and Moses desired to be taught this point 
of holy arithmetia; tonumber net his years, but 
his days. ‘Chose, therefore, that dare lose a day 
are dangerously prodigal; those that dare mis- 
spend it, desperate.—Bishop Hall. 

.--- It may be your prayer is like a ship which, 
when it goes on a very long voyage, does not 
come home laden so seon; but when it does 
come home it has arieber freight. Mere coasters 
will bring you coals, or suc.) like ordinary things, 
but they that goafar to Tarshish return with 
gold and ivosy. Coasting prayers, such as we 
pray every day,. bring us many necessaries; but 
there are great prayers which, like the old Span- 
ish galleons, cross the main ocean and are 
longer out of -ight, but come home deep laden. 
with a golden. freight.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

.--- You. find yourself refreshed by the pres- 
ence of cheerful people. Why not make earnest 
effort to confer that pleasure on others? You 
will find halé the battle is gained if you never ai 
low yousself to say anything gloomy.—Selected. 

.--- Throughthe week we go down into the val 
leys of care and shaduw. Our Sabbaths should 
be hilbs of light and joy in God's presence; and 
so, as time rolls by, we shall go on from moun- 
tain-top to mountain-top, till at last we catch the 
glory of the gate, and enter in to go no more out 
fozever.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

...- Take thy seif-denials gayly and cheerfully, 
and Iet the sunshine of thy gladness fall on dask 
things and bright alike, like the sunshine of the 
Almighty.— J. F. Clarke. 

---- Keep the sunshine of living faith in the 
heart. Do not let the shadow of discouragement 
and despondency fall upon your path. However 
weary you may be, the promises of God will, like 
the stars at night, never cease to shine, to cheer 
and to strengthen. The best harvests are the 
longest in ripening. It is not pleasant to work 
in the earth plucking the ugly tares and weeds, 
but itis as necessary as sowing the seed. The 
harder the task the more need of singing.— 
* Royal Path of Life.” 

---- If we ask only things of a low and trifling 
nature, unworthy sucha giver, He may answer 
as a prince did,‘ These are not royal gifts.”— 
Robert Leighton. 


go wrong is an insidious and dangerous one. 
Far more is it the purpose to inquire within 
whether the fault or much of it may not lie at 


home.”’ 
----The whole secret of remaining young in 


spite of years, and even of gray hairs, is to cher- 
ish enthusiasm in one’s self, by poetry, by cun- 
templation, by charity—that is, in fewer words, 
by the maintenance of harmony in the soul.— 
| Amiel’s Journal. 





.---* The habit of blaming others when things |’ 





; when trains will regular! 








The time is short; the more the reason then 


‘ it 4 f 


manifold. 

Then, should it chance, as we would fain believe, 
Life’s glory waits us in some other sphere, 
Its first great joy shall be we did not bles 

4 ing ti ry " 
God’s meaning in the glory a or 
Turn your quick eye to Gnd iife’s noblest things, 
Fetter the self and give the angel wings. 

Oh, help us Lord! each hour of need 

Thy heavenly succor give; 
Help us in thought and word and deed 
hour on earth we live. 


Oh help us, when our spirits bleed 
With contrite anguish sore, 
And when our hearts are cold and dead, 
O help us Lord, the more. 
—Henry Hart Milman. 
Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt, 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


’T 1s loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
’T is onward! unswerving,— 
And that is true rest. 
—John Sullivan Dwight. 
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For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Catt! URE 
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Sheep. All Skin es they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED soap 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs. ¢ 
and Horses. Sure to kill them yuck 


No. 11 PORTLAND str 
° Boston Mass. ~_ 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretar 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintend fan 
try, 8. Hoste, Yorkville, Neyo! A 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

Te Members.— Males, $3: females. 2; ;., 
fees for animals over one year of age. Tra,,.:...2!® 
corded within 6 months of date of sale... 
Non-Members.— Males, 85; females, g neni 
f age, double fees. Transfers. |; 








Riotes and Quertes. ~ 


THE JAPANESE YEN.—"B. F.”: When the 
public reads that one hundred’million yen have 
provisionally been set apart by Japan for war 
purposes it may perhaps put an exaggerated es- 
timate on that amount. Although Japan has a 
gold standard, the yen is of silver currency, and 
fluctuates with the price of silver, so that at the 
moment one hundred million of them means 
scarcely more than £10,000,000. But even this is 
an Immense amount ina country in which the 
wages of a skillful artisan are often not more 
than three yen a week. The Japanese currency 
system is decimal. Thus the yen, or dollar, is di- 
vided into one hundred sen or cents, the sen into 
ten rin, the rin into ten mo, the mo into ten shu, 
and the shu, finally, into ten kotsu. Govern- 
ment accounts do not take account of any value 
smaller than arin, but estimates by private 
tradesmen often descend to mo and shu, which 
are incredibly minute fractions of a farthing. No 
coin exists, however, to represent these lillipu. 
tian sums. 

THE DEATHS OF THE EARLY SAINTS.— 
“Student’’: St. Matthew is supposed to have 
suffered martyrdom, or was slain with the sword 
in a city of Ethiopia. St. Mark was dragged 
through the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, till 
he expired. St. Luke was hanged upon an olive 
tree in Greece. St. John was put in a caldron of 
boiling oil at Rome and escaped death. He after- 
ward died a natural death at Ephesus in Asia. 
St. James the Great was beheaded at Jerusalem. 
St. James the Less was thrown from a pinnacle 
or wing of the temple and then beaten to death 
with a fuller’s club. St. Philip was hanged up 
against a pillar at Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia. 
St. Bartholomew was flayed alive by the com- 
mand of a barbarous king. St. Andrew was 
bound to across, whence he preached unto the 

til he expired. St. Thomas was run 
through the body with a lance at Coromandel, in 
the East Indies. St. Jude was shot to deatb with 
arrows. St. Simon Zealot was crucified in Per- 
sia. St. Matthias was first stoned and then be- 
headed. St. Barnabas was stoned to death by 
Jews at Salania. St. Paul was beheaded at Rome 
by the tyrant Nero. 

EsTIMATED AGE OF THE FARTH.—“S. N.”: 
Lord Kelvin’s estimate of the age of the world 
is: ‘* Not. so great as forty million years; possi- 
bly as little as twenty million years; probably 
thirty million years.’”? These estimates are based 
on mathematical and physical considerations. 
The zoologists have another way of arriving at 
their results. The stratified roeks attain an 
average thickness of one hundred thousand feet. 
Some of the sedimentary rocks, they observe, 
have grown a@ foot in 730 years, others have 
taken 6800 years to rise that height. Thus the 
period of time required to build up one hundred 
ti ousand feet of sedimentary rock has varied 
according to locality from seventy-three millions 
to 680,000,000: It follows that the active work of 
creation has lasted for a eyele between these two 
figures. Volcanic disturbances or glacial action. 
they conclude, may have retarded the work, but 
cannot have accelerated it. 

MosquiITors.—* X. L.”: Witham Lyman Un- 
derwood explodes several poputsr delusions re - 
garding the insects, and says they wil? breed in 
any water that is quiet and the surface of 
which is not agitated by the wind, no mat- 
ter whether the body be fresh or stagnant, 
large or only aa ounce in quantity. He says that 
mosquitoes live through the wiater in eellars, 
barns, hollow. trees. and other seeluded places, 
and that zero weather only makes them tempo- 
racily inactive. 

VLADIVOSTOK.—“C. J. M.’’: This name sig- 
nifies ** Ruler of the East,” and it was so calied 
when it was founded in 1861, because Russia de- 
termined It should dominate the Paciftc. It is 
well located:on the Gulf of Peter the Great, on 
the southeastern coast of Siberia. Its harbor is 
one of the finest in the world. But it has one 
serious drawback, as- it is icebound for several 
months in the: winter. Although it is om the 
Same latitude as- Marseilles in France, it is mueh 
colder. Russia planned to make {t her chief 
naval station. on the Pacific shore, and she estab- 
lished most extensive naval workshops there. 
There are large plants for building and repairing 
vessels. When the Trans-Siberian Railroad was 
planned by Czan Alexander III., it was made 
the Pacific: terminus. It is about six thousand 
miles distant from. St. Petersburg, but mot more 
than one day’s sail. from the coast of Japan. It 
is connected by cable with Shanghai and Nagas- 
aki. It is an important trade centre, ana has 
thirty thousand people. These are of many na- 
tionalities, so. that its merchants must know 
many languages and dialects. It receives large 
quantities of wheat and flours from America and 
also. of cotten and other manufactured goods. 
In fact, we supply about one-third of all it eats 
and wears. We have sent it about $13,000 000 
worth of gouds in a recent year. An American 
firm.js establishing there one of the finest flour- 
ing mills. Ernest Em-ry, an American, has been 
& most pwosperous merchant there for thirty-five 
years, furnishing everything from a cradle toa 
coffin. From being a poor boy on Cape Cod, he 
has come to be one of the richest Americans in 
the far East. 

THE SIMPLON TUNNEL.—“K.”: Its total 
length under the mouataius will be a little over 
twelve miles, of which distance six and upward 
have been penetrated on the north, or Bngue, 
side, and four and upward on the south, or Ital- 
ian, side, leaving only a fraction over one mile 
yet to be completed. [tis expected that the two 





' sections will be joined together in the coming 


May or June, and it will not be long thereafter 














year 0 
within 6 months of date of sale, Sic: oy er + », 
(9 All blanks furnished free.) °°" 


Life Membership, $25. 
Advance’ Register in charge of Sv: 
above, who will furnish all informatic, ee 


herefor. 
Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, \+ 


formation relating to Registration of Pedi.,;, 


6°, as 
/ADKS 
for tm. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. \ 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow Brandon, Vt. ¥ 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8S. Winsor, Greeny ijje. j 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring 4 

Cattle furnished free. = 
The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Fi\. , 
= postage paid; Monthiy Milk Kecords ; 
table, good for 44 cows, price, $1.50 per {iv 

for extending pedigree to five generations, Bl per Loe 
All the above may be ot tained from the’ Seryor.-.. 
Fees for Registering.—To Members, 3) f.; ; 

entry of animals under two years old.and #2 each, to 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 ¢ent« ca, 

Dupticate certificates of either entry or tray.tc 

c nts each. Double the above amounts in each ¢ 

tc Non-Members. io 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtaines 

ue Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. ae 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
, Secretary—J. J. Hemi: way 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also $ianks for Private Butter *Tests py 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for tering: To non-members, 22 each head 
male or female. To members of the Club, 3) each 

male or female. All animals over two years 
old double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, #25. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 90 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But- 


ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including al! tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 198, 82 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page*, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. ], 1898, to July 1s 


The By- ws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers, 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful! Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Alsoregistered Shetland ponies. 








Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
rite to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Ill. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1802 than any 
Chester White herd in the world. If you w:.ut stock 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


JAMES BROTH. AS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Supert Edition, Beautifally Hlustrate... 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most imporian 
chapters on The Urivin, How to Train, Care '"' 
Pleasure and Breeding. Proper Food, Breeding a0 
Wasi xhibition and Transportation, The Bench. 

as 


and Grooming, Diseases, The Correet Type, 
nae besides 
about 


Past ha eeeeeeans aoe od 
play and sleep; in fact, everyth 

them. O er thirty-five ialf-tone ‘Mustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat Letter,” * Kats, 


“A F tten Prisoner.” “Her Wants Supplied.” 
« Attentive to ( sts,” i 


Homeless Cat,” “A (at 
Story,” “ The Si buay © .? “ & Hospital Cat,” are al! 
int tales. T 


. volume, aside from beiay av 
ise om the eat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. , 

“ No autaor ci uld be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than Is 

r. James appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and know ledge 
of this well-known breeder. he book contains 
mueh information as to the diet and generat 
care, it be’ in fact, a work that is indispensalle to 
any Owner Of one of the valuable and beautiful ani 
mals.”—Vew Fork Vogue. : 

“ ft comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
r "— Country Gentleman. a 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much tha!) 
interesting and instru tive in this book.”— >“ 
education, Mimneapolis. oe 

“it seems to us abook which those who are foi! 


cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, 62 
Dumb Ammak, Boston. * the 
“Itisa 1 volume, both for the owners L 4 
An and othe: eats. It is tastvfully bound 
ilustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicane. 
* Volume of highest authority, exceeding!) © ''' 
taining, full of facts. beautifuliy illustrated.” 
‘an Cubwator. Boston, Mass. ” 
Price. postpaid. $1.25. For sale by bookse!'s 

















sent ‘direct 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
Swe WwW .. at: . ¢ Boustor. — 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


A 48-Page Tllustrated Beok, T+ !/ing 
Hew te De It, and All About Profit 





able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500) » yeal 
Keeping £ ; Poultry Yards and Houses 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Settin- a 

en Incubation; Hatching and Care tor 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry an 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Gre © or 
Turkeys; Caposizing: Recefpts and Incubito 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. ate five 


Sent to any address on receipt of twee 


cents. Stamps taken. Mention the 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, | 
Bex 3354, Boston, 
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Or $4.50 per dozen. 
them send to us. 





wash them? We would like 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their appct!t¢ 
makes them well and strong. 
mixed in other food. Has your cat a disease 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottie of Walnut Cat 
It will free them trom all such and promote th 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you ¢ 
afford to be without them. 
Either Food or Wash, 


Coececceccecencee 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich a" 


you 


ou feed them with and how do ape 


you to try our Walnut 


It is a substance to be 
d skin: 


Wash. 
annot 


Hundreds of tes'imonia’s. 
price 50 cents per pottle- 


If your druggist or dealer hasnt 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, EOSTON. ‘5° 
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Pouitry. 


How | Feed for Eggs. 

ror the morning meal I makea mash of 
the following: Cooked vegetables such as 
capbages, carrots, sugar beets, parsnips, 
aml! potatoes, turnips, steamed cut clover 
and meat scraps, adding to the mess a little 
er; and black pepper, then thicken to a 
‘ply state with meal composed of corn 
chop, bran and middlings (feed in 





salt 
erul 
meal, 
troughs). 
a : hundred pounds corn and oat chop, fifty 
ounds bran, one hundred pounds middlings 
él ; one hundred pounds of bone meal; 
vey other day I mix in the feed one-half 
: : of patent poultry food. For grain feed 
. ee eracked corn, wheat and oats mixed, 
thrown into the litter on the floor of all 
; always keeping the hens busy. For 
Pit [use oyster shell and ground limestone. 
K each pen of ten hens and cock use only 
a) uta quart and a pint of soft feed and 
ae quart of grain per day. By feeding in 
the above manner, giving them range in 
«mmer in colonies, I get the best results. 

~ pottsville, Pa. G. H. DENTGER. 

Serr ear ES 


Steady Conditions for Poultry. 

jeported for this paper by 8. L. Burr & Co.: 
© The conditions of the poultry market remain 
about the same as they have for the past week. 
Shipments from points in New England are ex- 
tremely light and will probably continue that 
way for several weeks to come, a8 nearly every- 
thing that would naturally come forward at this 
season of the year would be fowls, late-hatched 
chiekens and incubator broilers, and it is a lit- 
tle early for farmers to dispose of their fowls, 
preferring to keep them for laying purpose in 
preference to selling them now. \There is a good 
demand for all kinds of fresh-killed poultry and 
will continue to be for some time to come. Fowls 
are selling at 15 to 16 cents If fancy stock; chick- 
ens if large and fancy, suitable for roasting, from 
os to 28 cents; fancy incubator broilers from 35 to 
40 cents a pound; old roosters 11 to 12 cents. Live 
poultry is in very good demand and will be for 
the balance of the week; after that we shall see 
rather a slow demand for it. Live fowls are sell- 
ing generally at 14 to 15 cents; some inferior 
stock sells less. We anticipate about present 
conditions to prevail on the market for the bal- 
ance of the week.” 
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Eggs Plenty and Lower. 


The egg market has been gradually working 
down, until it has reached the point where many 
dealers consider that not very much further de- 
cline is to be expected. The production, how- 
ever, is very large, and receipts are gradually .in- 
creasing «s the more northern parts of the egg- 
producing territory come into the market. 

A good many contracts of April eggs for stor- 
age are being made in advance at about 17 cents 
for selected Western stock. Some dealers think 
this is low enough, while others are unable to see 
much profit to offset the risk of buying at this 
price, and are refusing to handle storage stock at 
present figures. These think 16 cents is nearer 
the lowest figure. During last week, prices at New 
York declined about 3} cents. Receipts of eggs 
at leading points in the Southwest are reported 
thirty per cent.larger than for the same dates last 
spring. This large production is to be expected in 
view of the fact that the hens almost ceased lay- 
ing during the severe weather of last winter, for 
which reason they produce all the more when 
conditions are favorable as at present. 

The approach of Easter season certainly ought 
to keep eggs from declining any further for the 
present. Dealers say there is small profit in 
handling Western eggs. Western egg producers 
watch the markets very carefully, many of them 
having telephones connecting with city dealers. 
They insist upon the top prices, or else they will 
ship direct to the stores. Receipts at Chicago 
for the week ending March 12, were 42,801 cases, 
against 228,244 cases for the same date last year, 
an increase of over forty per cent., but the de- 
mand is enormous and thereis no surplus of any 
account. 


horticultural. — 





A Cranberry Specialist. 

One of the leading cranberry growers of 
the Cape Cod district is A. D. Makepeace 
of Wareham. His experiments were com- 
menced in the early days of cranberry cult- 
ure, and his first attempts were not wholly 
successful. About 1874 he began the busi- 
ness of cranberry planting on a large scale, 
having become thoroughly convinced of the 
prospects for this industry. He bought a 
large tract of bog in the Newtown district 
of Barnstable and other a'@1s in Plymouth 
and Barnstable counties. 

His extensive plantings came into bear- 
ing at a time when cranberries were un- 
commonly high, and in 1887 he raised sixteen 
thousand barrels of berries, which were sold 
at from $8to $12 per barrel. This success- 
ful crop provided pleuty of capital, and 
since that time his enterprise has con- 
tinually increased, until the bogs owned or 
controlled by him produce a yearly crop at 
the present time of about fifty thousand 
barrels. He has also bought tracts of cran - 
berry land in New Jersey which will soon 
be in condition to harvest about thirty thou- 
sand barrels per year. 

The owner’s whole time is devoted to the 
business, and much of his labor consists in 
marketing the cropto an advantage. Mr. 
Makepeace has invented several designs of 
scoops for harvesting cranberries, and by 
the aid of these implements skilled pickers 
have gathered twenty barrels each in a day, 
as compared with three barrels a day by 
hand picking. He has also devised an im- 
provement on sortiag machines which sepa- 
rate the decayed berries and rubbish in 
about one-sixth of the time in which it 
could be done by hand. 


<> 





Apples Dull and Lower. 


Apple supplies more than sufficient. Dealers 
‘ave been rather anxious to sell, especially when 
Stocked with fruit that begins to show effects of 
long storage. The consuming public, on the 
other hand, is less eager to buy at the approach 
0! warm weather and with the increasing supply 

' Southern small fruit, rhubarb, etc. The weak 
foreign markets have still further increased the 
‘roubles of the home trade, shutting off the out- 

‘In that direction. Exports are light and will 
“oo' nue so until the foreign markets show better 
revurns to shippers. 

‘iv. O. Meade: “ Apples are about twenty-five 
Cents lower, I quote $3 per barrel for choice 
érades of the leading kinds. Trade is rather dull. 
Not many Russets are coming in, and it looks to 
le as if there would not be very many, on 
account of the large sales of this variety in 
re ‘Telch markets, Besides the cold-storage apples, 
‘here are many lots received direct from grow- 
“rs. Farmers were not able to ship much fruit 
the past winter on account of the snow and cold 
Weather, The season for common storage is 
‘raving to an end and farmers are shipping 
More freely.” 

,. thds, Furber & Co.: Apples are selling lower. 
a are plenty of them and demand is slack. 

* hardly expected a decline at this time. If 
the apples now arriving could have been here 
during the winter they could have been well sold 
4nd wo.'d not be in the way now. Prices range 
About twenty-five cents lower. 

_The quantity of apples in storage in America 
,°b. 1 is given by the shippers association at 
~.218,000 barrels, compared with a little over three 
— barrels in Jan. 1, showing the rapid de- 
a Caused by good markets both at home and 
oo — In Canada the stock on hand decreased 
ay y one-half during February. The very lib- 
ste receipts which have come on since the be- 
ieee of mild weather have oversupplied the 
re: et for the time, and quotations have been 

ng a little lower for the past few weeks, es- 





, | Peclally at New York, where the bulk of the ship- 


ments seem to have been centred. 

Western markets report a considerable over- 
supply owing to shipments from the East. Itis 
not so much the quantity of apples on hand as 
the condition. Many of them come out of storage 
Spotted or otherwise injured for long keeping, 
and dealers are inclined to get rid of them even 
at prices somewhat lower than for regular stock. 
Such apples are all right for cooking and peddlers 
buy them readily ,but they cannot be sold as first- 
class fruit. , 

The total applic shipments to European ports 
for the week ending Match 19, 1904, were 51,918 
barrels, including 7354 barrels from Boston, 19,- 
632 barrels from New York, 6258 barrels from 
Portland, 16,249 barrels from Halifax aud 2425 
barrels from St. John, N. B. The total ship- 
ments included 20,133 barrels to Liverpool, 21,320 
barrels to London, 4940 barrels to Glasgow 
and 5525 barrels te various ports. The ship- 
ments for the same week last year were 
3,356,016 barrels, against 2,386,209 barrels for 
50,296 barrels. The total shipments since the 
opening of the season have been the same as 
or the same time last year. The total ship- 
ments this season include 654,908 barrels from Bos- 
ton, 1,067,412 barrels from New York, 333,984 bar- 
rels from Portland,728,132 barrels from Montreal, 
483,520 barrels from Halifax, 73,402 barrels from 
St. John and 14,658 barrels from Annapolis. 

Latest cable advices to G. A. Cochrane from 
foreign apple markets report the markets a little 
less active and prices the turn easier. A great 
deal of the fruit arriving from America and 
Canada isin a slack and wasty condition, which 
sells atirregular prices. For strictly sound fruit 
sales are made to give nets here in Boston from 
$2.75 to $3.25. For Ben Davis and Baldwins and 
Russets $2 to $2.50. 
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Fortunes in Pecans. 


If the farmer is willing to wait twenty-five 
years for his trees to bear pecans he has a 
fortune, for the pecans yield readily $100 an 
acre in the South, practically for all time. 
The supply is unequal tothe demand, and 
the pecan grower readily gets $14 a barrel. 
The tree bears every year, the crop increas- 
ing ten pounds regularly, or at the rate of 
$53a year. So far no climatic conditions 
have affected the tree, and no insect plague 
has attacked it. It is the safest of crops 
and a source of permanent and steadily in- 
creasing income. When a tree reaches full 
maturity it will yield $250a year,and several 
instances were cited in the convention 
where full-grown trees were valued at $1000 
apiece, and even refused for sale at that 
figure 

The general conclusion of the recent con- 
vention held at New Orleans was that a 
fortune existed in pecan growing if the 
grower was willing to wait a few years to 
realize on his investment. The laying out 
of a grove will cost $100 an acre, forthe 
pecan requires rich land, and the trees for 
planting are difficult to get, but at the end 
of ten years it will begin returning $100 an 
acre, or one hundred per cent. on the origi- 
nal investment, and will ultimately in- 
crease the profit to 250 per cent. a year, 
there being in the meantime no expense for 
cultivation or maintenance. 

pee cenenan rr eneetere tes {—— — 
Current Happenings. 


Those interested in the French Home at 
65 Clarendon street are endeavuring to 
raisea memorial fund of $10,000in honor 
of the late Rev. A. F. Bouteiller, formerly 
pastor of the French Protestant Church of 
Boston. It is to be devoted to buying a 
suitable house for the institution, which 
owed its establishment and continuance, in 
a great measure, to Mr. Bouteiller. Five 
hundred dollars is already available, and 
contributions are asked for carrying out the 
worthy project. No sum, showever small, 
will be refused. The Rev. Joshua Coit, 14 
Beacon street, will receiye any donatiozs 
that may be made. Those who contrib- 
ute $1 a year will become members of the 
French Women’s Christian Association, and 
will aid in supporting the home, which is 
for the benefit of young French women of 
small means who are seeking positions as 
maids or governesses, and who need a tem- 
porary refuge from the temptations and 
trials which beset strangers in a great city. 
A French lady has charge of the house, 
where French is the janguage spoken. In 
case vacancies occur, American women will 
be welcomed to the advantages of the home. 





A farm was recently sold in Middlefield 
Centre that formerly belonged to Col. David 
Mack, who took possession of the land in 
1775, prior to the incorporation of the town 
in 1783. He went there with only his wife 
and child, and a poor horse, according to his 
own statement, living in a log cabin at first, 
and afterwards in a house which he built in 
1781. This house was occupied by Colonel 
Mack and his descendants for ninety years, 
and was frequently used for religious ser- 
vices before the meeting-house was built, 
while in the kitchen the town meetings 
were held for many years. Colonel Mack 
made the wilderness to blossom like the 
rose, and became a noted man in business 
and in official life. He gave $500 towards 
the founding of Mount Holyoke College. 
which was a large sum at the time, and he 
gave over $18,000 to twelve benevolent so- 
cieties, in each of which he held a life mem- 
bership. He died at the age of ninety-four, 
full of years and honors, and his good deeds 
are commemorated in a celebrated tract, en; 
titled “‘ The Faithful Steward,” a copy of 
which is preserved in the British Museum 
in London. Thenew owner of the farm is 
the Rev. John Britton Clarke of Detroit, 


Mich. 


The Charity Organization Society of New 
York is endeavoring to help the grand- 
mothers of the tenement-house districts 
who are said to be ina pitiable condition. 
If they have to live with their sons or 
daughters, existence is a burden to them. 
One of the speakers at the monthly confer- 
ence of the association mentioned said that 
she knew of one old woman who was tossed 
back and forward continually between the 
homes of her son and her daughter, and in 
one of these places she had nothing to sleep 
on but a quilt on the floor. An effort is 
being made by the society to find work for 
the aged, which will make them independ- 
ent, and rug-making is among the most 
promising industries suggested. It is said 
that a large order for the rugs made at the 
workrooms for unskilled women has been 
received recently from England. Bead-work 
is another industry recommended for old 
women. One grandmother, we are told, 
was restored to a position of importance 
and honor in the; family by means of the 
workrooms for unskilled women. Her 
daughter-in-law began to regard her with 
respect when she brought home groceries 
every night as the result of her labor, and 
when her son lost his employment she 
received the consideration that usually at- 
tends the efforts of the sole bread-winner. 


Dr. Brown of Boston, at a recent meeting 
of the International Board of Women’s 
and Young Women’s Christian associa- 
tions in New York, alluded to the syn- 
dicate in vice, with a capital of $100,000, 
which, it is asserted, will endeavor to 
operate in St. Louis during the expo- 
sition. She said that a man who is em- 
ployed in rescue work in a certain West- 
ern city, was one of the first to hear of the 
syndicate, and that she had no doubt that 
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VETCH WITH AND WITHOUT NITROGEN. 


It will be noticed that the plants grow nearly as well without nitrogen in the soil. Vetch is one of 
the crops which takes nitrogen from the air and thus enriches the soil. 
See article “ Interest in Vetch.” 





organized efforts will be made by agents of 
vice to entrap young women. She called 
particular attention to the efforts that will 
be made by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. It will try to have its warn- 
ings, information and offers of assistance 
posted in conspicuous places and published 
in the small towns, as well as in the large 
cities. The International Board will focus 
every effort the coming summer on St. Louis 
to offset the attractive advertisementsin the 
daily press to lure girls to their ruin in the 
exhibition city. 


The Chinese Empire Reform Association 
in New York has issued a sixteen-page 
weekly called the Chinese Reform News. 
The chief editorial in the first number was 
by Miss Kang Tong Bac, who is at a school 
in Hartford, preparatory to her entrance as 
an undergraduate at Wellesley College. She 
is the daughter of Kong. Ton Wai, who 
had to fly from China to Japan to avoid the 
attempt of the Empress Dowager to punish 
him with death on account of his liberal 
views as the counsellor of the young em- 
peror. ‘Thesalutatory in the new journal 
was naturally by the editor, Tong Chew, and 
the aim of the reformers whom he ad- 
dresses is to prevent the empress from 
keeping the emperor a prisoner, and pre- 
venting him from adopting progressive 
measures. The deposing of the empress 
would, no doubt, advance the interests of 
the Celestial empire in many ways, to which 
she is bitterly opposed as an old woman of 
narrow ideas. 


It is learned from Social Service that 
a lumber dealer, who is philanthropically 
interested in the teamsters who are em- 
ployed by him, found one who was intel- 
ligent enough to do work of a more ad- 
vanced kind. He suggested that the wage- 
earner should take a position as marker, 
but the man replied that he was getting $12 
a week as a teamster, and that if he became 
a marker he would only receive $9 at first. 
The dealer replied that he would contrib- 
ute $3 a week to the man’s salary if he would 
throw up this job. This the self-respect 
of the toiler would not allow him to ac- 
cept, but after consulting with his wife, he 
resolved to take the place as marker at the 
lower salary, upon which they would man- 
age to live if there were no sickness in his 
family. ‘The dealer said he would stand be- 
hind in case of illness, and after a few 
weeks the former teamster was earning $18 
a week as foreman of the yard where he 
was employed. He accepted the place be- 
cause the dealer had confidence in his abil- 
ity, and not for the reason that he was 
offered aid in a case of emergency. 


The plan of a day nursery at the St. Louis 
Exposition has been abandoned, and this is 
deeply regretted by Miss Helen Gould, who 
is the presiding member of the committee. 
The nursery exhibit promised to be one of 
unusual interest, and Miss Gould, in refer- 
ring to the subject, said that Mrs. Blair, the 
former president of the board of managers, 
became interested in the plan of having a 
model day nursery,and she asked Mrs. 
Arthur K. Dodge, the president of the Fed- 
eration of Day Nurseries, to organize and 
manage it. Mrs. Blair, however, resigned, 
and matters were ata standstill until the 
election of Mrs. Manning as president of 
the board, when the outlook took on a 
brighter aspect. On Miss Gould’s selection 
as head of the day-nursery committee the 
correspondence with Mrs. Dodge was re- 
newed, and the local board of the Exposi- 
tion appropriated $50,000 for the lady man- 
agers, $15,000 of which amount was to be 
devoted to the furnishing of the building 
set apart for their use, and the remainder 
of the sum was intended for the erection 
and equipment of the day-nursery building. 
Mrs. Dodge kindly guaranteed that the 
board should not be liable for any sum be- 
yond $5500 for the furnishing and mainte- 
nance of the nursery. The lady managers, 
however, believed the expenses of the 
board would be heavy, and they were un- 
willing to use this portion of their recent 
appropriation from Congress for the nurs- 
ery. Therefore, the project has come to an 
end. 


The Saunterer. 

The long, long winter bas occasioned 
many comments, grave and gay, and one of 
the funniest reflections I have heard con- 
cerning the weather came to my ears yester- 
day, when I said to an acquaintance: 

*Do you think Spring will soon come 
smiling up this way? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ was the reply; ‘‘I believe she 
will be here directly, for 1 saw two robins 
hopping across the street this morning. 
Thev had their rubbers and waterproofs on 
and their umbrellas uver their heads.”’ 


A man who has acquired sudden wealth 
invited me to see his new house recently. It 
was a fine mansion, not so tastefully fitted 
up, however, as it might have been, and 
more gaudy than neat, but still an elegant 
home in many respects gorgeously ap- 
pointed. I expressed my general satisfac- 
tion at his surroundings, quite diferent 
from those he had just deserted in a less 
fashionable part of the city, and then re- 
marked: 

* But, Mr. Gotthere, you have forgotten 
one thing, you have no library.” 

‘s Library, library,” he answered, “ do I 
want one of those darned things? ” 

* Assuredly,” I returned. * You will not 
bethought a man of culture and refinement 
if you do not have a room for your books.” 

* But [don’t own any books, except ac- 
count books; never had time to read even 

news r.’? 
“= Well, then,”’ I said, “buy some without 
delay, or get some one to paint the repre- 
sentations of some on the walls of one of 
our spacious apartments. 
" He took this good-naturedly enough, for 
he was not a bad fellow,on the whole, 
though all his thoughts were centred on 
money-making, and he exclaimed : 








‘“*Take me somewhere so that I can ob- 
tain the material for a library.”’ 

I complied with his request, and intro- 
duced him to a book-seller, who asked: 

‘* What kind of a library would yon like, 
Mr. Gotthere? ”’ 

“ Blamed if [ know,’’ was the frank re- 
joinder. ** You sell books, and I sell pickled 
goods. Send me over what you like, and 
be sure to make a big discount on your bill, 
for I suppose, like the rest of us, you bleed 
a bloke when you get hold of him.”’ 


I was ‘telling a friend not long since that 
the new subway in New York was to be 
opened next June, when there would be 
probably a celebration, and he ejaculated : 

**T’ll bet you it won ’t be a jejune day.” 

To punish him for this vile pun, 1 took 
him into the nearest spa and gave him a 
glass of orange phosphate. 


A fond mother of this city has a little boy 
who has fallen into the bad habit of using 
the expletive ‘‘darn” on all possible oc- 
casions, and when | called on her the other 
day, he shouted: 

‘**1’m darn glad to see you, uncle, for we 
are going to have a darn good dinner, and 
you must stay and have a darn good time.”’ 

**Stop,”’ was the shocked exclamation of 
his maternal protector, ‘“‘and I’ll buy that 
word darn of you for a quarter.” 

The little fellow shut up at once like the 
proverbial clam, and went and sat on a stool 
in the corner, where he remained for some 
time as dumb as an oyster. 

“* What are you cogitating about, Johnny,”’ 
I asked. 

‘Well, nunky,’”? he answered, ‘I was 
trying to think if 1 couldn’t find mamma 
another word that I could sell her for 
twenty-five cents.”’ 
>> -_____ 

——The treasurer of Berkshire County, Mass., 
paid six wildcat bounty claims within two days, 

——The Department of Commerce and Laber 
through the bureau of corporations, is making 
an investigation into the operations of the so- 
called beef trust. A part of the investigation is 
being conducted in accordance with the Martin 
resolution passed by the House to ascertain the 
cause of the difference in price between beef on 
the hoof and dressed beef. There will be no 
public hearings, and publicity will be avoided so 
far as possible. 

——The Malden aldermen last week ap- 
propriated $500 for the destruction of the brown 
tail and gypsy moths on the trees belonging to 
the city, making $1500 for that purpose this year. 
The park commissioners were given $325 for 
moth destruction in the parks. Mayor Dean ap- 
pointed Aldermen Devir and Stout members of 
the joint committee on site and erection of a 
police station. Alderman Browne offered an 
order, which failed to pass, looking to the return 
to the aldermen of the franchise granted the 
Maplewood and Danvers and Boston Elevated 
Street Railway companies so that assessments 
might be made. 

——Charged with the larceny of four thousand 
cans of milk, valued at $1600, Adolph Lettig and 
Joseph I O’ Hara were arraigne dMarch 
22 in the Charlestown court. It is alleged 
that the larceny was committed between May 1 
and Sept. 1 of last year from the Boston Dairy 
Company. The arrests were made by inspectors 
from police headquarters. In court the defend- 
ants waived the reading of the complaint and 
were held under $500 each for a hearing next 
Tuesday. 

—tThe spring fiower show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society opened at Horticult- 
ural Hall March 24 at 2 P. M., continuing 
until Sunday at 10 P. M. The list of con- 
tributions includes many novelties in car- 
nations, roses, orchids, ferns and hydrangeas, 
as well as the usual spring flowering hyacinths, 
narcissus, tulips, crocuses, amaryllis, cyclamens 
and cinerarias. 

——The mysterious ether that is supposed to 
till allspace is the subject of a new theory by 
Mendeleef, the Russian chemist. He would re- 
gard it as a definite chemical substance so light 
that its molecular velocity overcomes gravita- 
tion, a substance without chemical affinity, and 
with a power of diftusion so great that it can 
penetrate all bodies. He finds that there is 
probably a lighter element than hydrogen, with 
an atomic weight of avout 0.4, that may be the 
coronium of the sun’s atmosphere and volcanic 
gases. The ether must have a still smallei 
atomic weight, certainly not over 0.17, and proba- 
bly about one-millionth that of hydrogen, as the 
molecule must have a velocity of at least 1400 
miles a second to escape the gravitation of the 
largest bodies of the universe. This hypotheti- 
cal element, almost without weight, is named 
Newtonium. 
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Becemmends Caustic Balsam te Herse 
Owners. 
MORTON, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1904. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland. O.: 

I have had splendid results with Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam for sweeney on three and four- 
year-old colts. I would recommend the Balsam 
to every horse owner for sweeney. 

ERNEST W. HOMUTH. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of 
CARL F. FIELD, late of Northfield, in the 
District of Washington and State of Vermont, 
deceased, or in the M iy property here- 
inafter described, and to the Treasurer and 
Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Dana D. Field, appointed ad- 

ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the District of Wash- 
ington, in the State of Vermont, has presented 
to said Court his petition representing that as 
such administrator he is entitled to certain : 
sonal | prope situated in said Commonwealth, to 
wit: posits in: Somerville Co-operative Bank, 

Book No. 2858, $321.76; The Provident Insti- 








tution for Savings, Boston 0. 280,337, 
$6.05; n Five Cents Savings Bank, Book'No 
469, ing he may be li- 


rms rson or persons 
as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, 
and to transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of April, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, te show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be gran’ 


peti 
tation b: lishing the same once in each 
Geek, for three 


titioner is ordered to serve this | be granted 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


all other persons interested in the 
ean Cette deste ow A Somerville, in 
, in A 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court. ant a letter administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Maria B. 
Merritt of Somerville,in the County of Middle- 
“fon are henge WS So eS propa 
yc oa ata 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1 
at nine o’cloek in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. . 
And the petitioner is hovel? directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, f r three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ news- 
py published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day 0! 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all Boog nay: interested in the estate of 
MARY M. O'HARA, WILLIAM O'HARA 
ESTHER O'HARA, ‘ALICE O'HARA and 
— O'HARA, allof Brookline, in said 

WHEkzas, Rufus G. F. Candage, the guard- 

anneal his frst’ panera ane a tee 

8 first account as rdian upon 

estate of said wards: — 83 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Dedham, ip said County, on 

the sixth day of April, A. D.1 

in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have 

why the same should not be allowed. 

And said guardian is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& nowageger 
published in Boston, the last publication o be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation toall knows 

ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

tness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of March, in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and tour. 

JOHN D. COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
peremme interested in the estate of FRANCES 
po ana late of Melrose, in said County, 
eceased. 
W EREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has heen presented to said Court, for 
Probate, es Marne Bb. Holmes, who pra s that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is nesenz directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, betore said Court. and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, ay ap 
First Judge of sald Court, this eleventh day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


ersons interested in the estate of LEVI 
S oN, late of Hopkinton, in said County, 
deceased: 
WHEREAS. Le Roy L. Woolson, the executor 
of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first account of his 
tion upon the estate of said deceased. 
You are hereby cited to apes at a Probate 
Court,to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said executor is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews 
pai er published in Boston, the last publication 
one day, at least, before said Court, and b’ 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 
itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this eighth day of March, 
in the year one thousard nine hundred and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of ELIZA J. 
OMBARD, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 
Ws EREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of sald de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro 
bate, by Marcellus Coggan, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named. 








ce 
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To all 
woo 


ministra- 





You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904 
at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 

0 be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MICHAEL BURKE, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Ellen 

Burke of Newton, in said County, or to some 

other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Count; 
of Middlesex, on the twelfth day of Apri 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication 
to e one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing to each person interested in said estate 

a copy of “a citation seven days, at least, before 

said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first da 
of —— in the year one thousand nine hundr 


our. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons who are or may become interested 


in the estate hereinafter mentioned, held in 
trust under the will of HELEN M. WILLEY 
McDONALD 








y as 
Malden, in the County of Middlesex, and particu- 
i id petition, for the reasons 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held ut peer: sp in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth of April, A. D. 
1904, at_nine o’clock in the fore » to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
And said Be acu mong is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
= interested AK yg days, fr. 
east, before Court, ublishing 
for three successive 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
pub! last 
tion one day, at least, before sald 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRBE, uire, 
First J of said Court, ere day 
of March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 





and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Co the heirs-at-law, next ot kiu, creditors, and 
estate of 


blica- | one day, at least, be 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in any of the real es- 
tate of HORACE HEWS3, late of Weston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREA » Arabella M. Hews of Weston, in 

the County of Middlesex, bas presented to 


ceeding five thou- 
be assigned and set 


appear at a Probate 
e, in said County of 
dlesex, on the fiftn day of April, A. D. 1904 
at nine o’clock inthe forenooa, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a Me | to each per- 
son interested who can found within the 
Cemmonwealth fourteen days, at least, before 

id Court; and, if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the same in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper publishea in Boston, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
pe Dg pesticamen to be one day, at least, before 

ur 


Witness. CHaRizs J. MCINTIRE, E uire, 
First —— of said Court, this twenty-third day 
of December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To Elen M. Doherty, administratrix of the es- 
tate of MARY DOHERTY, late of Somerville, 
in said County of Middlesex, deceased, and to 
ail persons interested in the estate of said 
deceased. 

Ww8 EREAS, Bernard Hagan and Sarah Hagan, 

sureties on the bond given to said Court 
by said Ellen M. Doherty, have presented to said 

Court their petition, praying that they may be 

discharged from all further responsibility as such 

surety, and that said Ellen M. Doherty may be 
ordered to furnish a new bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, at 

nine o’ciock in the forenoo”, to show cause, if 

any a" have, why the same should not be 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 

citation by delivering a copy thereof to the said 
Ellen M. Doherty fourteen days, at least, before 
said Court, and by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, s news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth ~ he 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four.; . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interest in the estate of KING 8S. 


VANS, late of Malden, in said County, de- 
coneee. 








EREAS, a certain instrument porperting 
to be the last will and testament of sal 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Abby P. Evans, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary | be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are ges | cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 
And said petitioner is peed directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
one day. at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, pos paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquir 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day o 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To _all_ persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM D. PHILBRICK, late of Newton, 
in said County, deceased : 

HEREAS, Horace D. Chapin, the executor of 

the will of said deceased, has presented 

for allowance. the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the itwelfth day of April, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And sald executor is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 

east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. 





McINTIRE, £ 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-secon day 
of March, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


/ PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of IRENE 
8S. THOMPSON, late of Somerville, in sai@ 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, & petition has been presented to 
\ said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to George I. 

Doe of Arlington, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court,'to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of April, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if = a have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is noe directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of March, in the year one thousand nine hua- 


dred and four. 
. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
A. ITH,*late of Woburn, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, & petition has been preserted to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Thomas 

Berton Smith of Woburn, in the county of Mid- 

dlesex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are “ye: f cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of April, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
~— ane you have, why the same should not 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Corrt. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth day 
of] March, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To an pepegae interested in the lands of which 
HORACE HEWS, late of Weston, in said 
Se died seized in this Commonwealth. 

WHE EAS, Arabella M. Hews of Weston, in 

said County, has presented to said Court 

her petition, representing that she is the widow 
of said deceased, and entitied, during her life 
to one-half of his real estate, other than that 
taken by her in fee, in his said lands, and pray: 
that be assigned to her by sald 

Court, as provided by law. 
You are hereby cited to ar at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Camb e, in said Conaiy 

of Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 

1904, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


ulre, 














ttation by delivering » copy therect to enon here 
Cc elivering a co} reof to eac - 
son interested, fourteen Save, at least, belore 
said Court, or by pectemias the same once in 
each week, for ‘ee ve weeks,in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
fore said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, poguive, 
First tn thay said Court, this twenty-third day 
of Decem » Sgn year one thousand nine 


8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Now is the season when the unwise citi- 
zen comes down town without his overcoat. 





Three-quarters of a luaf at ten cents, 80 it 
appears, 1s considered wiser than a whole 
loaf at thirteen. 


a andl 


The testimony in the Smoot case is said 
to have been printed in a single volume. 
Now who’s going to publish it ? 








Out in Newton the young policeman may 
now begin by catching a moth and so work 
his way up to catching a malefactor. 

Salade green is said to be the latest color 
in Paris. We wait anxiously to observe how 
it will go with the Boston complexion. 





a 





One would hardly have expected that the 
Hearst nomination papers would have 
needed the familiar admonition to ‘* step 
lively, please.”’ 





>So — 

Japan has obviously little sympathy with 
the editorial notion that writing a success- 
fully popular book makes one a good war 
correspondent. 


Sa atl 





President Eliot’s birthday was a great 
and de-erved success,—one of those rare 
birthdays of a single citizen that reflect 
honer on his entire nation. 


a 
<> 





Surely a Boston labor organization would 
have found sume more polite way of phras- 
ing the Chicago query as to whether preach- 
ers are “ producers ’”’ or “‘ parasit~s.”’ 

tel 

The man who imagined, when he felt the 
earthquake, that it was a burglar trying to 
get into his house evidently had had little 
experience with burglars or earthquakes. 

eae ree 

Shall we invite Dr. Meyer of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin to repeat his Chicago lecture 
in Boston? The learned doctor can evi- 
dently say a word or two in favor of “ kom- 


mers.” 














All the blanchisseuses of Paris are going 
to march in procession for a prize; but 
among all the marching feet we are willing 
to wager there won’t be another pair like 
Trilby’s. as 


** Wonderfully brilliant, and as wonder- 
fully beautiful,’ says a visiting German 
professor at one of the Western coeduca- 
tional colleges. My! And what would he 
say if he went to an Idler tea” 

We have always suspected that bread and 
milk did not constitute the most desirable 
steady diet. And now somebody has died 
of it. Had the victim been a Bostonian, he 
would, of course, have saved himself by 
choosing brown bread. 











Now that a machine has been invented 
that permits rifle practice at home and 
without bullets every man may become an 
expert marksman. General practice on the 
new invention would be a great discourage- 
ment to the omnipresent yeggman. 


a 





The meetings of the Boston market gar- 
deners show more wisdom, wit and good- 
fellowship to the minute and square inch 
than anything of the kind in this vicinity. 
They stop at the opening of the farming 
season, and we shall all miss them. 





What a splendid achievement it would be 
for the new invention that enables a person 
to feel music instead of hearing it, if some 
of the musically-inclined, who live in flats, 
could be persuaded to play upon dumb 
pianos and take their musical sensations 
physically. ca 


Fruit growers complain of mote than the 
usual damage to trees from the work of 
mice. Now that the snow is gone, many 
trunks are seen to have been girdled or se- 
riously injured. Even oak and chestnut 
saplings have been gnawed in some in- 
stances. It was a hard winter all around. 


Ps 
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Some of our old-time farmers never omit 
a chance to utter a half serious growl at the 
State commissions of Massachusetts and 
their sometimes arbitrary and costly ways. 
As a matter of fact, no other State has en- 
trusted so much power to commissions and 
similar bodies half independent of the reg- 
ular officials. The reason is chiefly that 
Massachusetts is doing more public work 
than most other States in the line of road 
building, general education, suppression of 
diseases and insect pests, water works and 
other special enterprises. The tendency is 
more and more to extend the work of the 
State in such directions. It is hard tosee 
how any of the commissions and boards 
could be spared unless some radical changes 
are made in form of State government. 

siti 

The original offer of the Boston milk con- 
tractors, as submitted to the producers 
March 18, shows signs of the artistic work 
of Contractor Whiting. There isthe usual 
plausible appearance outwardly and the 
customary ratin the meal-bag on closer in- 
spection. At first glance the shipper im- 
agines he is to get a straight price for milk, 
up to certain limits, at least, when, in 
fact, he would by this contract allow the 
dealer, under certain contingencies, to 
make a surplus charge against every can 
shipped. Producers would better hold 
their milk all summer than allow 
the worst kind of a surplus agree- 
ment to be fastened on them. The 
second offer is better, because under its 
terms the shipper will know what he is 
to get per can for his milk so long as his 
shipments do not exceed his rating. The 
dangerous point apart from the proposed 
increase of carrying charge, which is proba- 
bly not to be taken very seriously, is the 
lack of a definite basis of rating. It is sug- 
gested that the contractors would be obliged 
to rate fairly high on account of the danger 
of shortage, yet there is an open possibility 
that they would put the limit low, and then 
rush ina lot of milk from their creamery 
stations in the back districts and even from 
outside territory, thus increasing the sur- 
plus and obtaining a large part of their milk 
at low prices. The producers should agree 
to no contract without a definite basis of 
rating for shippers and an agreement that 
the shipping territory shall not be enlarged. 
The recent developments in the milk situa- 
tion are fully described in our columns de- 
voted to market news. 


a> 
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A Massachusetts subscriber asks for ar- 
ticles on raising alfalfa in New England, 
and something of the kind will be printed 
soon. It must be admitted that New Eng- 
land growers have not yet had any general 
permanent success with this crop, and there 
appears some disposition on the part of the 

















experiment station people to discourage its 
culture. But we do not regard the matter 
as by any means settled. Alfalfa succeeds 
in Ontario, in western New York State, in 
New Jersey, and almost everywhere in the 
West and South. it would be strange if 
New England were the only part of the con- 
tinent where this valuable perennial clover 
isafailure. We have seen a small field of 
alfalfa within ten miles of Boston that was 
almost equal to the splendid field seen on 
the fertile experiment farm at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Thecause of failure in some 
cases has been loss by heaving of the soil in 
spring. But there is much less danger 
on fairly light and dry land. Other grow- 
ers have failed to inoculate the land 
with a little soil from an old alfalfa field, 
and still others sowed too thickly or 
choked too young plants with too much 
nurse crop. Hardly anybody in central and 
southern New England has_ thoroughly 
tested the crop by the approved methods of 
management. Hereis afair chance for a 
few young farmers to accomplish something 
for agriculture and for themselves by a lit- 
tle careful work' along this line. Suome of 
the luvose loams with light porous subsoil 
aud with moisture five or six feet down; 
such land as is common in parts of all the 
Northeastern States should prove well 
adapted to the crop. Success would be well 
worth trying for. Where it does well, al- 
falfa might stand next to the si o as a help 
to the milk farmers. 


— 
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Farmers Should Control. 


The scheme of Governor Bates to make a 
kind of political sideshow of the Massachu- 
setts State Poard of Agriculture, finds very 
little support among the farmers. The gist 
of their feeling on the subject seems to be 
that they prefer their own representatives 
to remain in control rather than political 
supporters of the Governor. 

Sentiment at the Boston market garden- 
ers meeting last week was very strong 
against the measure, only one vote being re- 
corded in its favor. This society has no 
direct interest in the watter,not being repre- 
sented in the board, and its position proba- 
bly quite fairly reflects the views of most 
members of other agricultural societies. 
The feeling is apparently nothing personal 
against Governor Bates. In fact, the opin- 
ion is expressed that under his administra- 
tion the new power might be wisely used. 
But the uncertainties of the annual elections 
make possible the nse of such appointments 
as merely a part of the political capital. 
Even when a governor possesses the best of 
‘intentions he is, as a rule, not direstly in 
touch with the farmers or acquainted with 
their needs. The State board meetings, or, 
in fact, farmers’ meetings of any kind, have 
been seldom attended by the governors, al- 
though these are the official heads of the 
board. 

The organization should remain a repre- 
sentative one in principle, although the 
basis of representation may, no doubt, 
safely be changed in some degree so as to 
admit members from important farmers’ 
societies not now represented. The present 
system, both for organization and for work, 
is far from perfect, but its friends believe 
that itcan be brought up to date and im- 
proved with better results than to substitute 
something wholly new. They feel that 
whatever change is made the control should 
be kept in the hands of the farmers. 








Co-Educational Labor. 


That was a clever retort made toa croaker 
by the advocate of the same college for 
men and women students,—that ‘society is 
co-educational.’”’ It springs readily to our 
mind apropos of recent articles criticising 
the effect upon men and women 1n the shop, 
in the counting-room and in the office. An 
able English writer has recently declared 
that men, “ seeing their sisters and women 
friends slaving by their side in the city and 
elsewhere, become less and less willing to 
work for,women, less and less virile, less 
and less courageous, less and less chival- 
rous in their ideals.’’ This isa serious in- 
dictment. If it is true, it is very little to 
the credit of men. And inasmuch as there 
is no prospect of women ceasing to work, 
it is quite time, if our English critic’s fears 
are well grounded, that men should take 
themselves in hand and see that they stop 
losing their courage, their virility and their 
chivalry by contact with women. 

For our part, we think that this, like 
so much of the writing of the day, is alto- 
gether overdrawn. Men are in no more 
danger of losing their manliness because 
they work side by side with women, than 
women are of losing their domesticity be- 
causc they labor in the office with men. So 
long as man is man and woman 1s woman, 
the sexes will gravitate toward each other, 
and thus, in the nature of things, toward the 
normal rela‘ions of home life. The people 
who write articles to prove the contrary 
generally have chips on their shoulders in 
the form of particularly striking, but alto- 
gether abnormal, cases they have met, the 
result of which is that they speedily con- 
clude that women no longer care for home 
life and men have lost their manhood. 

Surely it is far better that the rather re- 
mote contingency of marriage which the 
census and other returns would argue, con- 
tinue to be put out of sight altogether and 
cease to count as a factor in a girl’s thought 
of her future, than that girls return to the 
hand-to-mouth fashion of existence that 
used to be considered quite the proper 
thing while awaiting a matrimonial oppor- 
tunity. So long as life remains co-educa- 
tional labor may be trusted the same liberty. 





The Mission of Music. 


It is rather lamentable to reflect how little 
has been done in our public schools to ad- 
vance appreciation of music since 1830 or so 
when Lowell Mason conducted in the vestry 
of the Park-street Church a free school for 
a purpose of teaching children to sing. 
Though it is a fact that in the seventy odd 
years since this pedagogical departure was 
taken an elaborate, far-ramifying music- 
teaching machinery has been established, 
endless text books have been written, nu- 
merous training schools have organized, and 
much breath and much ink haye been ex- 
pended in a hundred controversies, it none 
the less remains true that among the thou- 
sands who attend concerts, few are familiar 
with the literature of classical music and 
only the smallest minority is able to com- 
prehend even the simplest orchestral com- 
position. 

What is called the architecture of music is 
exceedingly little understood. 1t must be 
conceded that the system of a musical educa- 
tion now in vogue in public schools does give 
an idea of how to read music, and no doubt 
it awakens in many a child a dormant love 
of harmony. The money spent annually 
would, however, be much better invested if 
half the time now given to singing were de- 
voted to elucidating the work of such mas- 
ters as Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schumann 
and Wagner. ‘‘ We” ourselves are not 
musical. We admit itfrankly. Yet we un- 
derwent in our childhood the pianoforte 





teaching to which all children were formerly 








PRIZE-WINNING RUSSIAN WOLF-HOUND. 
See descriptive article. 
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subjected, and we were even so fortunate 
asto be able wheu this term of trial was 
over to play fairly well at sight. But we 
lack,—and we admit it with infinite regret, 
—the power really to understand good 
music, and the capacity to enjoy it without 
understanding it. Now this we know to be 
a great pity. 

It is an undoubted fact that musical ap- 
preciation opens up a new and beautiful 
world to those who ean have the hearing 
ear. We confess, therefore, to keen envy 
of those who can thoroughly enjoy music, 
Yet, just as the dyspeptic is made a little 
less miserable by knowing the cause of his 
particular discomfort at a given time, so it 
affords us some relief to lay as unction to 
our souls, the explanation of the popular 
lack of musical capacity which Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason advances in the current number 
of the Outlook. The greatest blunder made 
in the teaching of music, he says, is the as- 
sumption that it is not self-sufficient, that 
it cannot be understood by its own nature, 
that it must be explained by something else. 
It is maddening, fur instance, to see how 
inveterately teachers present music to their 
pupils as a mere supplement or condiment 
to the words. ‘‘ They focus their attention 
on the sentiment of the song and judge it 
not by its musical interest and beauty, but 
by the train of images and ideas suggested 
in its text. If it be about birds, animals, 
domestic life, or )atriotism, they judge it 
good. The question of what it is seems sec- 
ondary; the pressing question is: What is it 
about?”’ 

The inevitable result,as Mr. Mason points 
out, is the adoption of a vast body of wholly 
vapid music which happens to be set to edi- 
fying verses. Naturally such music fails to 
interest the children, and the deduction 
easily follows that little people ‘‘ care less 
about the music than about the words.’* 
Thus the vicious process goes on with in- 
creased impetus. Fannie Edgar Thomas, 
who is well remembered in Boston because 
of valuable and stimulating lectures on 
music study in France, has recentiy asserted 
that a free national system of musical ed- 
ucation 18s a distinct necessity in this Repub- 
lic if we are ever to have standard in music, 
knowledge of music, real love for music. To 
support this assertion she has pointed out 
that it is because of the Paris Cunserva- 
toire, with its daily working examinations, 
competitions and results, that France is the 
musical nation we know it to be. 

The Latins, filled with art intuition, saw 
at thevery dawn of their republic the ne? 
cessity of free education in music. They, 
therefore, laid the foundations of the sys- 
ten of musical instruction which has now 
reacted so efficaciously upon their people. 
Something like this same system is needed 
here, Miss Thomas argues. And not until 
we have such a system shall we develop as 
we might. The literature of music is full, 
as has often been well said, of simple, beau- 
tiful songs that would at once become per- 
mapent possessions of the children, could 
they but hear them until they knew them. 
** All the fine old German chorals, with their 
strong melodic phrases wrought into a per- 
fect artistic balance, all the endlessly varied 
folk-songs of the different nations—French, 
Hungarian, Irish, Scottish, Russian—innu- 
merable lyrical songs of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert and Brahms are wait- 
ing to be made known to the thousands 
of children whu would love them.” These 
children need only to be taught that melody 
consists of tonal sentences, embodying con- 
siderable variety in intervals, but constantly 
defined by rhythm. 

Even ‘* Mr. Dooley’? and ‘ Hiawatha,” 
crude as they are, may be made to serve high 
ends, if only their devotees are ultimately 
made familiar with pieces that do supremely 
well what they have done only indiffer- 
ently. The man who honestly enjoys 
‘Under the Bamboo Tree’ has already ad- 
vanced one step toward enjoying Brahms’ 
“Cradle Song,’”’ says Mr. Mason, gener- 
ously. ‘* While the man who tolerates a flat 
and meaningless tune for the sake of its 
words, has not advanced at all.’’ Surely 
the enjoyment of good music is a pursuit 
worthy of effort, study and respect. 

We devoutly hope that the day is not far 
off when it will be as inexcusable for well 
educated men and women to be ignorant of 
so ennobling an art as music as it now is for 
them to be unacquainted with the rules of 
grammar. Every effort in the right direc- 
tion helps to this end. Very inspiring has 
it been on the Sundays and Mondays of this 
Lent to see Emmanuel Church crowded to 
the doors by throngs of men and women 
who have come there to listen for half an 
hour to such splendid musical programmes 
as Mr. Arthur Hyde is painstakingly provid- 
ing for public edification. When the Ameri- 
can people as a whole has learned how to 
listen to the vest music, debasing Sunday 
diversions will have lost much of their 
present popularity. 


<a 
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The Best Rural Mail Delivery. © 

Referring to the system of rural free 
delivery recently, United States Senator 
Bailey is quoted as saying ‘*‘ That $20,000,- 
000 is now being expended to carry mail to 
the people who would prefer to go after 
it.’ It is hard even to imagine from what 
source the senator gets this startling bit of 
information, that the rural population pre- 
fer to go after their mail rather than have 
it delivered to them daily at their homes. 
Nothing can be farther from the facts. 

No one thing that the Government has 
done for the benefit and convenience of the 
general public has proved more satisfac- 
tory or been more fully appreciated than 
the establishment of rural free delivery 
routes in the country-towns. Of course the 
system finds opposition from an occasional 
individual. There are those in almost 
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every community who are always to be 
found on the opposite side of every popular 
movement. Such persons may prefer to go 
atter their mail for a time, but we notice 
they invariably switch into line, and in due 
time receive their share of benefits. Rural 
free delivery has done much for our rural 
communities. In nearly every country 
town most of its citizens are farmers, and 
many of them reside from one to three miles 
from the postoftice. At this distance they 
seldom get their mail more than two or 
three times a week. In their case, the daily 
paper is not to be considered. Right here 
rural free delivery steps in and brings them 
in touch with the outside world. That this 
is very generally appreciated, is shown by 
the largely increased number of daily 
papers taken in towns where rural free de- 
livery routes have been established. In my 
own town a rural free delivery route was 
established less than two years ago. Previ- 
ous to that time but half a dozen daily 
papers were taken in the whole town; to- 
day more than fifty copies are taken, 
largely by those living on the rural free de- 
livery route. Another benefit is found in 
the opportunity the system offers for cor- 
respondence between people in different 
parts of the town. This is often of great 
value to farmers and others in matters of 
business. There is no question but that the 
system has come to stay, and that new 
routes will continue to be established until 
all sections of our country are included in 
the service. 

One of the principal objections to rural 
delivery has been, that, as a rule, where 
such routes are established, one or more 
country postoffices have been abolished, 
and this objection is worthy of considera- 
tion. While there may be, and doubtless 
are, many small offices that can be closed 
without any serious inconvenience to the 
public, there are others which are of vital 
importance to the country towns. The 
country town that has a postoffice at its 
centre, or central place of business, should 
never consent to have it abolished be- 
cause of the establishment of a rural 
free delivery route. Such office should 
be made the starting point of the route, 
and the mail and passenger service, be- 
tween such office and the railway station, 
should be maintained by the Government 
the same as before. I do not think the Gov- 
ernment fully appreciates the value and im- 
portance of a mail and passenger service, 
between the centre of a country town and 
the railway station, to the citizens of the 
town, or the value and importance of a cen- 
tral postoffice in the town. Suppose a town 
has a postoffice at its centre two or three 
miles from the railway station. It is send- 
ing out and receiving two mails daily. The 
mail wagon also furnishes a public convey- 
ance for passenge:s to and from the station. 
The citizens who reside some distance from 
the centre ask for the establishment of 
rural free delivery. The Government says. 
we will give you rural free delivery, but 
your postoftice will be abolished and the 
route must start from some point on the 
railway. Now while this may be satis- 
factory to those at a distance, the citizens 
who reside within a mile of the office at 
once object to this arrangement, on the 
ground that to give rural free delivery toa 
portion of the town distant from the office 
would not compensate for the loss to the 
citizens near the centre of the postoffice, 
with its two mails daily, and the passenger 
and messenger service connected therewith. 

In the town where I reside, rural free 
delivery was asked for; not at the expense 
of the postoffice and mail service, but in 
addition to the mail service we already had. 
In a word, we asked for just what we 
wanted, and finally succeeded in having a 
route established, starting from the post- 
Office at the centre of the town; and one 
postofiice, with its two mails daily, and the 
passenger and messenger service are re- 
tained just as they were before the route 
was established. The service is an iaeal 
one. Every citizen is satisfied. Those near 
the centre of the town can get their mail ut 
the office, as formerly, and those distant 
from the centre have their mail brought to 
them daily by the carrier. 

The policy of our Government has always 
been a progressive one. Forward not back- 
ward, has been its »motto. And I believe 
thatin the future more of these central offi- 
ces in the small towns, together with the 
mail and passenger service connected with 
them, will be preserved whenever a rural 
free delivery route is established in order 
that it may give the best service possible to 
the citizens as a whole. 
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In Support of the Bates Bill. 


There is now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature a bill presented at the sugges- 
tion of Governor Bates, ‘‘ To define the 
powers and duties of the State Board of 
Agriculture and to establish a department of 
Agriculture,’’ which is legislation of a form 
to be desired, for it shows a proper recogni- 
tion of the agricultural interests of the 
State. 

The Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
now an organization of over fiftv years 
standing, as constitated does not, nor can it 
perform the duties toward the citizens of the 
State which the progress of time has made 
necessary. It is an executive body, but 
without the authority or responsibility ; it 
is an anomaly in the administrative depart- 
ments of the State’s economy, and though it 
has been a useful body in the dissemination 
of a certain kind of agricultural information, 
and has stood asa patron‘of the farmers and 
endeavored to advance their interests, it 
cannot do for them what the proposed ** De- 
partment of Agriculture’’ could, to which 
it would be a valuable assistant and coun- 
sellor. 





The proposed legislation continues the 
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board in much the same formation as be- 
fore; it provides that the body ** shall in- 
vestigate subjects relating to improvements 
in agriculture ’’; its members shall report 
the needs of the localities they represent, 
and in general it shall be the patron of all 
agricultural interests in the State, holding 
at most four meetings annually, the mem- 
bers having the privileges of the past. 

To make more valuable the efforts and 
recommendations of {the board, and to have 
some head responsible for work done, and 
with authority to compel certain things, the 
Department of Agriculture would be estab- 
lished; consisting of a commissioner of 
agriculture, a State veterinarian, a State 
dairy inspector, a State forester and a State 
nursery inspector, all of whom woald be 
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men of skill in their various fields of work. 





The commissioner should be ex-ofticio sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture and 
chief of the department. His work would be 
with the Board of Agriculture and among 
the farmers of the State, assisting them 
in learning the needs of the soil aud its 
proper cultivation; he would aid them in 
the treatment of disease in vegetables or 
animals; he would encourage the enforce- 
ment of all laws relating to agriculture or 
the products, and in general to try to help 
the farmers to gain more information and 
money, and make the agricultural pursuits 
more valuable to thase engaging in them 
and betterappreciated by thuse depending 
on their results. 
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In the work he would be assisted in detail 








by the State veterinarian who woul:t be the 
deputy commissioner; the State dairy in- 
spector, the State forester and the state 
nursery inspector, the services of whom 
would be available in all parts of the State 
according to the needs, which would have 
been reported to the department through 
the agency of the member of the Board of 
Agriculture. In this way the individuals of 
the board would be chusen for their use to 
their felluw-farmers and the position be 
valuable to the member sv jlong as he was 
valuable to his locality. 

Especially valuable would be the efforts 
cf a State forester—an official long consid- 
ered necessary—who, being trained to his 
position by a proper t-chnical education, 
would be qualified to render expert advice 
in matters pertaining to the management of 
forest areas and the already depleted tracts, 
now a menace by invitation to the fire- 
brand and a negative quantity in controlling 
the water supply of the State. 
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The State of Massachusetts contains over 
1,700,000 acres of land in forest or fit to be 
kept in forest, which is a conservative es- 
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timate; in fact, about one-half the State’s 
area is forest land, and in the farms there 
is—after allowance has been made for quar- 
ries and other barren tracts—about as much 
land which should be in forest as there is 
fit for all other farm purposes together, and 
about twice as much of such land as there 
is land now under cultivation. 

This being the case, the need of a State 
forester is evident, for these unproductive 
tracts could be made immediately more val- 
uable to the owners as merchantable prop- 
erty, aud to the State as taxable property, 
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by an intelligent system of reforesting; at 
the same time the water supply would be 
preserved, the danger from sudden rises of 
oe be lessened and general benefit de- 
rived. 

The provisions of this bill, which was 
suggested by Governor Bates, are such that 
the agriculturists of Massachusetts should 
feel assured that they have a firm friend on 
Beacon Hill, that their interests are to be 
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given a proper standing with the legislative, 
judicial and military departments, and that 
the few changes in the Board of Agriculture 
itself are for the benefit of that body, while 
the establishment of a Department of Agri- 
culture means keeping the old Bay State 
among the farming States of the Union. 
Recognizing the farmers as a producing 
element of the population and the dwellers 
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220 State Street, Boston. 
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in manufacturing places and large cities as 
the consumers of their products, the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Agriculture 
would insure the best products of the farm, 
for which the consumers would pay equiva- 
lent good prices ; in this way the consumer 
in the cities will be benefited, for he knows 
that a high standard of perfection obtains 
on the farms, and that only the best is 
offered to the markets. 
a on a - the world demands these 
levelopments o le 
abreast of the timen and this Shao lee. 
lation is progressive as it is beneficial. 
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126 State Street, Boston. Mase prrere 
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Cre (Markets. 
BUSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LIVE STUCK AT WArseR TOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 30, 1904. 


@KRIVALS OF 


Shotes j 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
eany ae ie cei 2363 
his week...-3077 5949 w 27,308 236s 
Last Week 366 = 764TH 27,190 DON 
Oue year ago. 72 4599 23,647 S40 


Horses, t4i. 


Prices oa Nortnera Cattle. 

Beer—Per hundred pouuds on total weight of 
mide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.10.46.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.5005.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.0@7.50; some of the poorest — bulls, etc., 
$2.50@5.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50a70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10.@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, $2.80.@3}C; 
extra, 4a@54e; sheep and lambs ver ewt. in lots, 
$3.00 45.50, lambs, $4.30.46.20. 

Fat Hucs—Per pound, Western, 53 @5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, §2.50@ 
7; country dressed hogs, 7@7ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6ic # tb. 

Hipes—Brighton—64@7ec P tb; country lots, 6@ 
Be. 

Ties SKINS—13¢ @ tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

PaALLow—Brighton, 3@3¢c P tb; country lots 
2@2hc. 

PELTS—50.a.90¢. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


! beef cattle, but various lots that arrived were 
hot equal in quality to last week. [he Jews 
were buying today, but later in the week will 
neglect the stock on account of three holidays. 
O. H. Forbush sold 2 cows, of 930 and 990 Ibs, at 
3}c; 1, Of 1060 Ibs, at 3}c; 4 cattle, of 950, 900, 1000 
and 1140 ths, at 2%c; 3 cows, uf 700, 990 and 1000 
ths, at $2.60. J. A. Hathaway for home trade 
sold 25 steers, 1600 ths, at 542; 30, of 1575 ths, at 
5ic ; 46, of 1550 ths, at 5c. 
Milch Cows. 

These are comlng freely and selling the best of 
them in a speculative way. The tail ends-sell 
slowly to close vut. Sales from $25@65 Pp head. 


Fat Hegs. 

A good supply is on the market, both Western 
and local. The Western sells at 58@5ie, |. w.; 
local lots sell at 7a7ic, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

The trade was confined largely to Western, 
almost entirely from that source; handled by 
N. E. D. M. & Wool Company and exporters. 
Values on Western sheep were higher by tc p 
th; cost here $3.30@5 55 p 100 ths, and for lambs, 
$4.30@6.20 }) 100 ths. 

Veal Calyes. 

The market supply was in good numbers, being 
received from ali parts of New England. The 
range in prices was 5)«&{c, except a few select 
selling at jc higher, but no full lots. W. F. Wai- 
lace sold around 100 head at 54@6c. J.S. Henry 
sold calves within same range. 

Live Poultry. 

Arrivals 60,000 Ibs, at 4c advanced prices and 
outlook good for later in week. Fowls sold at 
134@14c; chicks, 12@14¢c; roosters, ¥@10c. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—E. R. Foye, 15; H. M. Lowe, 80; W. A. 

Gl » 30; The Libby Company, 140; Howe & 





Maine. At Brighten. 
At Brighten JS Henry 6 
E R Foye 32 
H i ‘pn 12 Massachusetts. 
4. W Harris ] At Watertewn. 
W A Gleason ll J $8 Henry 25 
The Libby Co 40 4) HForbush . 16 
Howe & Snir- G H Barnes 6 
ley 18 At Brighten. 
Libby & Gould 6 J S Henry 68 
SH Wardwell = 18 KR Connors 26 
Melntire & H A Gilmore 16 
Weston 9 Scattering 50 
Farmington LS J Freeman 10 
Co 18 C A Waite : 8 
EEChapvan 10 M Abrams 25 
© E Holden 10 Gev Cheney 8 
Thompson & J Gould 10 
Hanson 20 L Stetson 38 
E E Mills j 
New Hampshire. AC Foss 13 
At Brighten. T J Moroney 10 
WF Wailace 5 JP Da 18 
JH Neal 14 J WEtlisworth 20 
A Wheeler 5 
AtINED™M& Weel CD Lewis 8 
Ce. 
tis Peavey 5 Western. 
Jones & Xtout- At Brighten. 
ton 2 SS Learnara 64 


At Watertewa. sturtevant& 
W F Wa.iace 70 4 Haley 112 me: 
Swift & Co 425 775 
Morris Beef Co 204 


AtNEDM& Weei 


Ce. 
Morris Beef Co 280 1167 
NEDM& Wool 
Co 2 
At Watertewn 
J Shamberg & 
Sonu 150 600 


Vermont. 

At Watertewn. 
Free Savage 33 
BH Combs 21 
RE Freach 23 
NH Woodward 1 
Doraud Bros 10 
A Williamson 21 
W Engram 7 
=e EDM & Weel 

e. 
WA Ricker 80 3 W Daniels 
Bk Ricker § J Gould 84 
FS Atwood 4 J A Hathaway 456 

Expert Trafiic. 

lhe latest returns from the English market 
‘te that the market for State cattle is depressed 
‘ud weaker prices prevail. 1t was hardly possi- 
dle it could be otherwise, considering the heavy 


Shipments noticed for the past few weeks. 
Latest rates 9@11}c, d. w. Shipments of the 
Weeh 2040 Cattle, 3423 sheep and 8 horses. Sheep 
(ull at 3a@13he, d.w. 


‘lipmeuts and destinations: On steamer De- 
yonlan, for Liverpool, 390 cattle, 1056 sheep by 
Swift & Co ; 260 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
‘horses vy E. Snow. On steamer Michigan, for 


Liverpool, 280 cattle, 1167 sheep by Morris Beef 
Volpany; 356 eattle by J. A. Hathaway; $ cattle 
by | Gould. On steamer Kings‘ onian, for Ant- 
Wer), 150 cattle, 600 sheep by J. Shamberg & Son; 
“caitle by S. & S. Company; 100 do. by Swift & 
Co. On steamer Sardinian, for Glasgow,250 cat- 
tle bs W. Daniels; 600 sheep by Dowd & Keefer. 
Herse Business. 
‘le inarket was supplied with all varieties for 
‘nd general business, including some es- 
pe ' choice that bring high prices. Some val- 
“State of Maine drivers are on the market. 
urements are generally met, but any- 
vsirable costs high prices. At L. H. 
‘ay’s sale stable they had a good week’s 
400d variety of Western on sale. One 
‘ ‘00-th horses sold at $700. General sales 
‘ 1254250. At Welch & Hall Company’s 
le there was a good trade; sold 20 busi- 
ses to one party, average 1500 Ibs, at $250 
or lee teams; sales range from $100@250 
At Russell & Drew’s sale stable they 
‘entlemen’s drivers from Maine, selling 
‘300, At Moses Colman & °Son’s sale 
‘s afair week’s business and constant 
or 1100 1200-lb horses for general pur- 
‘at bring $175@250; sold some horses 
“HO 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
‘The arrivals of beef cattle were 
‘al to those of last week. There ap- 
' be a fair feeling to the market for good 
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Shirley,5; Libby & Gould, 6; 8. H. Wardwell, 45; 
McIntire & Weston, 40; Farmington Live Stock 
Company, 150; E. E. Chapman, 10; Thompson & 
Hanson, 60. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 130; E. F. 
Adden, 25; Jones & Moulton, 125; E. F. Bray, 35. 

Vermopt—Fred Savage, 110; B. H. Combs, 46; 
R. E. French, 125; N. H. Woodward, 83; Dorand 
Bros.,5; A. Williamson, 65; W. Engram, 20; W. 
A. Ricker & Co., 200; B. F. Ricker & Co., 80; F. 8. 
Atwood, 30; J. S. Henry, 45. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 97; O. H. For- 
bush, 7; G. H. Barnes, 15: H. A. Gilmore, 48; scat- 
tering, 150; M. Abrams, 20; George Cheney, 20; 
L.istetson, 40; J. P. Day, 175; J. W. Ellsworth, 
24; A. Wheeler, 4; C. D. Lewis, 7. 

New York—D. Fisher, 50. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1377 cattle, 775 sheep, 23,582 
hogs, 1171 calves, 200 uorses. From West, 830 
cittle, 775 sheep, 23,000 hogs, 200 horses. Maine, 
180 cattle, 466 hogs, 581 calves. New Hamp- 
shire, 19 cattle, 5 calves. Vermont, 6 cattle, 49 
hogs, 45 calves. Massachusetts, 342 cattle, 67 
hogs, 540 calves. 

Tuesday—The stock arrived in good season, 
with a fair demand for cattle. Prices were gen- 
erally held as noticed a week ago. Massachu- 
setts cattle sold at arange of 13 @4c th. consisting 
of cows, heifers and bulls. A. C. Foss sold 2 
steers, of 1850 ths, at4c. J. W. Ellsworth sold 20 
cattle, of 1100 ths, at 34c. T. J. Moroney sold 3 
bologna cows, 2510 tbs, at 13c; 1 bull, of 1350 ths, 
at 23c; 1 cow, of 790 ths, at 24c; 4 cows, 4350 ths, at 
$3.10. RK. Connors sold 26 cows at 2}¢@$3.30. A, 
Wheeler sold 1 bull, of 810 ths, at 2}¢; 3 cows, 9404 
1000 ths, at 23@3hc. 8. S. Learnard for home trade 
sold 6 carloads of steers, of 1556 Ibs, at 4c; 1625 ths, 
at $5.30 75.60. 

WMileh Cows and Springers. 


Good numbers are on saie, but quality Is not 
especially attractive. Some are of good quality, 
but they were the exceptions. Something was 
doing at the opening by speculators who were 
buying up the best where they could secure 
them. Common to fair grades were slow of sale. 
W. A. Gleason sold 1 fancy cow at $50. J.X 
Henry sold.2 choice cows, $50@56; 5 extra cows, 
$42.0 48; 5 cows at $40. The Libby Companv sold 
on commission 10 cows, $454.55; 10 at $35@40. 

Veal Calves. 

The supply was the largest of any week this 
season and prices paid, 54¢6ic. W. A. Gleason 
so'd 21 calves, 135 ths at 5c. J. P. Day, 175 calves, 
of 120@130 ths, at4@5c. J. W. Ellsworth sold 24 
calves, of 160 ths, at 54c. 

fate Arrivals. 

Wednesday—There is not an active demand 
for beef cattle this morning. The Jewish holi- 
days of the week are against the trade, and they 
are an important factor in the business for such 
stock as comes in from New England. A slim 
demand tor mileh cows is noticed. Even the bet- 
ter class are not selling with any degree of life, 
and there will be many slim cows unsold, or else 
sold ata sacrifice. 8. H. Wardwell sold 2 milch 
cows at $45; 2 at $30; 1 at $25. G.H. Barnes sold 
2 choice cows at $55 each. W. Engram sold 1 
cow, $36.25. J. S. Henry sold 2 choice cows at $60; 
8 do. at $55; 5 at $50,down to $40. The Libby 
Company sold on commission 35 cows from 328@ 
60. Derand Bros. sold 2 choice cows at $50 each, 
down to $30. OU. H. Forbush sold 38 hogs, of 187 
ths, at 6c, and a nice lot of 125-Ib calves at 64c. 

Stere Pigs. 

A few are on sale, but demand 1s light; small 

pigs, $2@8; shotes, $5.50@7. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
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Chickens, targe choice, 1 
Chickens, PhiJ., good to fancy ... 2 
Broilers, 3 to 3} ibs, to pair, P fb.........- Bw 
Squab broilers, 1 ib each,.P pair......--- 75@90 
UCKS...-..- ----- 2-2 enne sone en ne enn e eee ee 5al6 
Fowls -. 
Geese... 13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz.. ........-- 1 1 75 
*s com to good, P doz......-...-.-- 75@1 26 
uab DE inin — bish sus cap nd weeatie ice 2 00@2 50 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice -..........-------.------ 17@19 
TUTKGysS, TOl. <8 2.65 ond coe secon ce eeee 16@17 
Turkeys, Old .........--- 2.2.22 22-0 --00 14@15 
TeeROGG, TAG. Bins: css inssesdicives ices 14@15 
ers, commpn to choice..........--- 16; 
Chickens, choice, large ......-.-....------ 1 
33 mixed sizes ....—_ .....----.-- 11@138 
Fowls, 4 to choice..................-- a 14 
I. nciemeeo decihne shnahwnebwine— eal 





Ducks, spring...................-22---- é 14 
Geune. agen ana ine este inne ioe 
Pos, large ..................--- weadee 
Ce paetitutil a2 lelelence “II regis 


1 
2 SMA... 02 ece eee cece cece nnee 1AGIS 
Receipts March 29,were 315 
for the week have bee 
red with 
ast yeur, 


neK Live Peultry. ” 
esate, 8. ET ae 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, ex 


1 
Creamery. eastern..............------.---- 1 
Dairy. N. Y. and Vt. firsts........... een ee 1 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ....... saaiead 1 
MO dn ccushGus dgncnodehscuiineidhesens 1 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.........-..--.-- 24 
CREO GME 5 cei cccwkvckenenacccerencsacees 22.4224 
Common to good..................-.---.--- 
Trunk butter in $ or }-ib prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.... .........---. 
Firsts,northern creamery ..........-.----- 22 
Extra nortnern dairy....... .............- 3 
ee) E, Re ee aren 
Common to good 













Cheese. 


New York twins, extra, as 
New York twins, firsts, ® tb... 
New York twins, late made, ® 
Vermont twins, extra... 
Vermont twins, firsts... 
Vermont twins, seconds.... 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P 


Wisconsin twins, late made, P tb . - 93@10 

ME cu kaved cid «dle choesaeskSensadss tecess ll@w 
Eaas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz............ 21@ ' 

Eastern choice fresh...........--...-.-.... 19@ 

ee, eee ie 

Me., Vt.and N.H. firsts.................-.. 19@ 

Western firsts..............-...- dutek ccty dl 1 

Vt. and N. H., fair to good --- 19, 

Western, fair to good .............-..-..--- 





Southern fresh... ................----..-.- 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu.....-...- 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu. 
Native Rose and Hebrons, # bb! 3 00a3 
Vineland, sweet. double head, P bbl....2 50@3 25 
Green Vegetables. 





Asparagus, hothouse, P doz ............ 4 00@5 00 
sa California, P doz............ 6 wg? 1” 
_ _ 2 See ae eee 1 00@1 25 
Beet greens, P bu...-.......---..-...-- ite a 
Cabbage, ative, @ Dbl................... 2 50@3 00 
Carrots, P bdl........---.-.------------- 1 75@2 00 
A ee 2 
Kscarole, P d0zZ......-..---.-..------2---- 2 
Romaine, P doz ........-.--.-.--.---..--- 1 1 50 
Lettuce, P doz ..................-.......- a 
Celery, native, choice, @ doz............ 2 75@4 00 
String beans, So., P crate.......-.. we. ---1 00@3 ON 
Spinach, f bbl.........-..... ivatpwowonea 2 W@3 50 
omatoes, hothouse, P fb.............-- 30@40 
Onions, native, P bu..........----..-.... 40@1 60 
Onions, choice, yellow, ® bbl ....-....-. 3 75@4 00 
Ontons, poor to good, P bbi..........--- 3 00@3 5U 
Parsnips, P bu ..,.--.-...-...------.---- 1 00¢ 
Native hothouse cress, P doz.........-.. 50@ 
Caui‘flower, each .......-...-..-..----.-- 10@15 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz.......... ..1 0@ 


Green peppers, # crate ................ 1 0043 90 
Egg plant, ® crate..... ........--...--- 3 
oF Lo errr 1 2 00 
Radishes, P doz...............--2---2-20- @ 
Squash, ® bbl..........-.....-..--.--.--- 2 00@3 25 
Squash, Western, Hubbard, P ton..... 55 
Squash, small, Southern, P doz.......-. 1 25. 
ye SS eee ee eee 15 
Turnips, yellow, ® bbl................-.. 1 26a:1 50 
Mushrooms, native, P f..........-...... 75@ 
BE GOS ok... coon cesindecccesese sees 1 
DI Finnie sno dK dcscncccvececesseces 1 
Brussels sprouts, P qt.............-....- 25 
Artichokes \ 4 OE net ulindendseccasn tase 2 
French artic jokes, # doz ..............- 3 
ST cGicgaes. one ncqecasncene sea 
NL errr 1¢ 
Green ae ees ae 1 o” 
Bermuda potatoes ....................-..5 6 00 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy .-..-..-.--.-------. 2 3 50 
ee a... 3 0083 60 
“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl..........--- 2 3 60 
‘© Greening, No. 1, ? ee 3 00 
“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 25 
“© Greenings, fancy .......-.......- 3 3 50’ 
** Common mixe2, # bbl.........--- 1 00 
** Red Varieties, ® bush. box ...... 75@1 00, 
* common, P bbi................---- 1 1 75 
ranges— 
Florida; box .2. 2-24... 2-.-..20.-2-- 1 76@3 00 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, 5 Bs, 0, canine seccincsingtiakeee 6 7 00 
Cape Cod, ® box.....-....-.----------- 1 00 
Strawberries— 
Florida, P qt........ ....-.-------- 0+ 15@28 
Wides and Pelt. 
Steers and cows, all weights........-.....- o}@ 
Aides, south, light een salted.......-.. 7 et 
is wa =. | eee 13@14 
ss sobuff, in west....................-2- 81@se 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each ........-.---..- 1 1 65 
over weights, each........-.---- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins...............--. 70 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice......-.....--.-------- 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne.........------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality..........--..-.-- 


Grass Seeds. 


Clover, Western, ® tbh.........--..-------- 
3 North, p 


06 POF Sincs nas cose cocceccc. ce 7@20 

- , roy ees ER mecepes trenches ott ; gis 
Alfalfa or Lucerne, P tb.....-..-..-------- f 

Red top, ® sack, West hiakgabenesanuaqat 2 oog2 50 

AOTBOY ... . .22-- 222 cece cccces cece soee coves 3 3 25 

Eee Ghd <cecewsdsines onl 8 9 00 
R. I. Bent, @ bu..............-......20-5.3 F 00 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu........-.-.------- 
Orchard, P bu...........--.--------------1 00 
Blue Grass, P bu......-..---------------- 1 50 
Timothy, prime, P bu..-....-...-.-------- 1 7h@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu.....---.-...------ 1 95@2 00 
je gn oe cn caeeevapieessaaaEsee . — = 
Spring wheat.........--..-----------.---- 
Spring rye ........- --------------------- eel 50 

Beans. 

Pea, choice .........---------------- -----2 0@ 
Pea, screened .......----------------- ---- 180@1 90 
Pea, seconds ........-.------------------- 1 70@1 80 
Pea, foreign .....--....----- --------------+ 1 80@1 90 
Mediums, choice hand-picked...........- 195@2 00 
Mediums, screened......--.-.---.-----.-. 1 1 90 
Mediums, foreign..........-.-...-.------- 1 190 


bt eyes, —_.. sta tile saab aia 
ellow eyes, seconds.......-...- 
Red Kidney ...........-.------. ----------- 3 00@3 35 


Bay and Straw. 








ay, No 1, ton... ---18 19 00 
Hey, MN 2 sia 16 oon? 00 
oe ee 3 of i 13 14 50 
a fine choice.. 13 14 50 
“6 clover,mixed -14 16 50 
ae clover, P -13 14 00 
us swale, P ton.... .. - 900@10 00 
Straw, prime rye....... --23 00 
Straw, oat, per ton. ..........-....--.--- 11 12 00 
Straw, tangled rye.............--.------ 11 12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleuar.—The market is firm but quiet. 
Spring patents, $5 Goes 85. 
Spring, clear and stra a, $4 25.@4 50. 

inter patents, $5 30@5 60. 

Winter, clear and straight, 34 80@65 30. 

Corn Meal.—$1 14@116 P , and $250@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, $3 00%@3 ee bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Strong at 3500@5 50 P bbi. for: 
rolled and $5 50@6 00 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $3 75@ 
450 Pp bbl. 

Cern.—Demand quiet. 

Steamer, yellow. 59c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 64c. 

No. 3, yellow, 58§c. New, guaranteed corn, 60c. 
@ats.—Supply moderate, prices steady. 

No. 2clipped, white, 50@5ic. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 50c. 

Millfeed.—Market steady. is 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 00@21 50. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $20 00@24 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 00@20 50. 

Min feed, $22 50a@24 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 

Linseed, $25 00. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 50@54c. 

Bye.—85c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





os “ bbl CE 6. vicina 2 
“ eo blood oe 
Fine delaine, Ohio..-.-.......--.- 
" - Ohio X, 1 and 2. 
Pulled wools, scoured........ 
American mohai 
Goats’ MILK.—T. W. W., Suffolk County, 
Mass.: Milk of average quality from goats should 
average over seven per cent. butter fat,compared 
with about 3) per cent. for average cows’ milk. 
It is also somewhat richer in cheesy matter and 
than is cows’ milk. There is no disagree- 
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Re 
now selling at that price. 


Order Now! 


Breed’s Universal 
Weeder a Cultivator 





$ 4. 


Absolutely the Most Durable and Practical Weeder Ever Made for all Conditions of Soil. 
Never Clogs 


Removable Tooth 


It will save its cost in labor 
every day it is used on hoed 
crops or for putting in grass seed 
or millet. It pulverizes the soil 
and makes a perfect seed bed. 
Thiv weeder is the most excep- 
tional bargain ever offered to 
farmers. It is our regular 7 ft. 
6 in. Removable tooth weeder, 
made of best material and skilled 
workmanship and perfect in 
every way. Formerly sold for 
$8.00, and far superior to others 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will ship ene Weeder te any reader ef the Wasanchusetts 
Pleaghman direct While they last. f. o. b. Besten. on receipt ef $4.50. 
Circular and full information free. 


Universal Weeder Co., 32 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 





and given ordinary cattle food. The milk is some- 
times better when the goats feed on brush and 
weeds. Themilk should be drawn with great 
care and cleanliness. The Angora goats do not 
give much milk. Some ofthe short-haired kinds 
give two.or three quarts per day while fresh. 
BEES IN ATTIC.—S. M., Middlesex County, 
Mass.: There is no speciat difficulty in keeping 
beesin the unused garret as you propose. In 
fact, it sometimes happens that a hive of bees 
takes possession of sucha place and lives and ; 
thrives for a long time. But they are llable to 
become a nuisance unless given considerable 
care. The bee room, or rooms, should be ver- 
min proof, and fitted with modern bee appli- 
ances. The common plan is to put a hive of bees 
in the room and take off one side of the hive. 
They will build combs on the outside of the hive 
or against the walls of the rooms, forming a very 
convenient source of the family supply of honey. 
Sometimes they will swarm and sometimes not in 
such location. An outgoing swarin is, of course, 
lost, unless taken and hived. Bees can be 
shipped quite safely by express a long distance 
in cool weather, the hive being inclosed in wire 
cloth. Possibly your grocer will know of a bee- 
keeper in your vicinity from whom you can buy 
some bees. Prices vary from $1 to $10, accord- 
ing to the bees, the hive and the locality. 
ADDRESS.—T. N. F., Essex County, Mass.: 
The address of the secretary of the New England 
Milk Producers Association is W. H. Hunter, 10 
Florence street, Worcester, Mass. The terms 
offered by the milk contractors are stated in an- 
other column. 
A Goop MILK MAKER.—C. B. E., Worcester 
County, Mass.: We are inclined from experience 
to think very favorably of the new feeds which 
you mention. They are among the richest and 
safest milk makers, somewhat resembling the 
gluten meals and feeds, but having certain ad- 
vantages. The ‘distillery feeds,” as they are 
sometimes called, are made by factories which 
distill alcohol from corn. The process is a nat- 
ural one without chemicals. The product is yel- 
low, light and flaky and is kiln dried before put 
on the market. It has the richness of gluten 
and almost the lightness of bran. One hundred 
pounds of a guaranteed brand of the distillery 
feed contain thirty-four pounds of protein, ccm- 
pared with twenty-six pounds ingluten feed and 
sixteen pounds in bran, being more than twice as 
rich as bran, nearly one-third richer than gluten 
feed. It also contains a very high per cent. of 
fat, 3} quarts (four pounds) of the flakes, and 3} 
quarts (four pounds) middlings or fine feed 
make a great milk ration, both for quantity and 
quality of milk, and is almost the safest, rich 
feed mixture that can be given. So long as 
these new feeds can be had at present prices 
they are one of the very best sources of protein, 
Probably your grain dealer can supply the feeds. 
If obliged to send out of town, lower freight rates 
can be had by combining witii local milk farmers 
and ordering a large lot at one time. 

USE FOR COTTONSEED HULLS. 
Paper from cottonseed hulls is the latest util- 
ization of a waste product. A factory has been 
established at Niagara Falls. It is said that a 
good quality of paper can be made from this 
material. The diminishing supply of wood and 
other materials for paper stock has caused a 
search for substitutes. If the utilization of cot- 
tonseed hulls in this way proves a success, it will 
mean a new industry for the/South. Nowtha 
the mills have found an honest use for hulls, it is 
hoped they will keep the stuff out of the meal 
which they send North. 

GEESE ON LOWLANDS. 

Geese are extremely hardy and long lived. 
They thrive on low-lying lands which would not 
be suitable for fowls. Old pasture is best suited 
to their requirements, as they crop the grass 
very short and would likely destroy the roots of 
newly sown grass. They must be afforded lib- 
erty and lots of grassy range. They are very 
coarse feeders and will eat nearly anything in 
the shape of green food. Although it is desir- 
able to hatch early, it 1s not always advisable. as 
it depends upon the climate and location. Gos- 
lings need grass, and do not thrive unless green 
food is supplied when they cannot get range. 


a 
<> 


Summer Price of Milk. 


The latest offer of the Boston contractors 
is to take eighty per cent. of last summer’s 
shipment at u straight net price of 374 cents 
in Boston. The producers ask a ninety- 
per-cent. basis. Some of the independent 








‘| contractors have already settled on 374 cents 


and on last summer’s basis of shipment. It 
is hoped that the matter will be practically 
settled by the last of this week. 


JACKS FOR SALE. 


The finest lot of Jacks and Jennets I ever owned. 
Some especial bargains. 25 reasons why farmers 
should raise mules. Address 





one cent per word cnly, including name, or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 
order. 





RAVES’ Strains, White: Wyandottes and White 
Rocks, are the ones that shel out the e and 
take home the blue ribbon and silver a e have 
some of the birds. Kggs, $2.00 for 13 ODGKIN’S 
POULTRY PLANT, Northampton, Mass. 





Graz Cure for Croup. Guaran eed instant relief; a 
» = “yA — ou dy bg —- ons om 

o e of price, cents per bo.tle. 
HARRY W. CASE Tarim? ile. Ct. . 





GITUATION wanted by man and wife only on a 
gentleman’s farm, where registered stock if kept 

and up-to-date farming required. Best of reference. 

Address Z, 236 West Boylston St., Worcester, Mass. 





COTCH COLLIE pups registered, pedigree, trained 
§ parents, FRANK NYE, Uakhamn, Mass.” 





MPROVED large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
| ported stock. A. r’ BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
Hoe _— at all kinds of housework. Write te 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT D 

MENT, 124 W. léth street, New York City. 









A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 



































Tu THE HONORABLE THE JUDGES OF THE PRO. 
BATE COURT IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
MIDDLESEX: 

ESPECTFULLY represents SALMA 4A. 

GOULD of Somerville, in said county, and 

INEZ B. GOULD, hi Wife, that they are of the 

age of pe eee y ars or upwards, and are 

desirous of a oing Inez Gould Hassett of said 

Somerville, a child of William Hassett, late of 

Weymouth, in the county of Digby, Nova Scotia, 

nd Jennie H. Hassett. his wite, which said child 
as born in Weymouth aforesaid, on the twenty 

sixth day of July, A. 1). 1883; that both the father 
and mother of the said child died in said Wey- 

mouth, the former on the first of November, 1892, 

and the latter on the eighth of December, 1889, 

and that she has no legal guardian. 

Wherefore they pray for leave to adopt said 

child, and that her name may be changed to that 

of Inez Gould. 

Dated this sixteenth day of March, A. D. 1904. 

ALMA A. GOULD. 
INEZ B. GOULD 
I, the child above-named, being above the age 
of fourteen years, yerets consent to the adoption 


as above prayed fo 
INEZ GOULD HASSETT. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


QN the foregoing petition it is ordered, that the 

titioners noify all persons interested in 
said INEZ GOULD HASSETT. to appear at a 
Probate Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middles-x, on the twenty-sixth day of 
April, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, ta 
show cause, if anythey have, why the same should 
not be grauted, by serving them with. 4. copy. of 
said petition and this order seven days before 
said Court, or if they be not found within this 
Commonwealth, by publishing the same once in 
each week. for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness,. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of saia Court, this twenty-fourth da: 
bene fo in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. 


W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





ERRY Baskets Less than factory prices fur im- 
4 mediate orders. CHARLES ALLEN, Terryville, 





,.ARM for sale—1% acres. keeps 14 cows and team, 
plenty wood, water, fruit, good buildings. R. F. 
. ppeghens $120; reasonable terms. Box 167, 
Bradford, Vt. 








ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, oo 
farm; good home with family, ermanent posi- 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, ackinton, Mass. 


Mg OE Strain. Rose Comb Bro yn Leg- 
horns ; eggs 15for $1. J. J. DICKINSON, Loud- 
vilie, Mass. 





EFORE buying hatchi or poultry s lies, 
‘0 ae ” reo circulars GEORG CHAPIS ud: 
uw, e 


ASai and Holstein cattle. Registered and grades, 





ages and sexes, and of champion blood for the 
ef and milk strains and at moderate prices; also 
hursery stock of all descriptions. MYER & SON, 
Bridge. ile, Del. 





HOROUGHBRED Rose Comb White horn; 26 
eggs, $1. E. JONES, North Hartland. Ve 





one S| oo B.S. Bef Crpemene. aay winter 
" 8 $1.50 per sitting. Coekerels for sale. 
LMER MAYNARD. Brier. Mass. 





OR SALE—Farm of 3" acres well adapted for dair 
and mark t gardening! been well dressed for 
Seng F half mile from town. W. H. H. SMITH, P. O. 

x 1i, Nantucket, Mass. 





OR SALE—56-acre farm, level land, free from stone, 

silo in barn, hot and cold water in house; one 
mile from centre and depot, buildings in middle of 
farm on good road. E. W. LOCKE, Lancaster, Mass. 





HODE ISLAND Reds, Rose and single Comb, eggs 
Sl per set. $5 ker lv0, satisfaction guaranteed. 
ARTHUR PETIT, Millbury, Mass. 





all others. Lynn and Milford; National White 
yandot club specials for best cock, cockerel. pullet, 
hen: I have been winning for 16 years; best pen 
Whites, best Buffs in the world, oar $1.50 sitting, 37 
100. JOSEPH GATES, Westboro, Mass. 


MC White aud Buff Wyandots won more prizes than 





ANTED—Light farm work by an old soldier whe 
thoroughly understands care of farm stock, 
poultry and garden. Or would hire small farm with 
stock and tools. Address VETERAN, Care Massa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 


RP sotor ISLAND REDS—Seven hundred breeders in 
r 





colony houses, unlimited range, early maturing, 
own egg strain. eggs large, brown, fresh; testing 
90 per cent. fertile; cuicks strong.and hardy: 39 eggs, 
G*: free circular. WAQUOIT FARM, Waquoit, 
‘ass. 





GOOD Farm for sale of 8 acres; good buildings, 
good water and fruit of all kinds. For particu- 
lars address BOX 84, North Grafton, Mass. 





S*Rswneany Plants and asparagus roots: cata- 
logue free. HITCHCOCK’S NURSERY, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





HODE ISLAND REDS—Ten nice breeding Pullets 
and Cockerels. WaAQUOIT FARM, Waquoit, 
‘ass. 





TRICTLVY reliable American herdsmen, good milk- 

ers and practical all-round cattlemen wish situa- 

tion on up-to-date farm together. Address, HERDS- 
MEN, P. O. Bex 2314, Boston, Mass. 


XPERIENCED milkman wants position M Boston 
or Vigead ; recetante furuishbed. M. E. BRIGGS, 
pear-street Dairy, Burlington, Vt. 





POSITION as manager of a large dairy and poultr 
farm Wy, an up-to-date business tare. AUSTI 
HITE, Whitinsville, Mass. 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. (. BE- 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





XPERIENCED milkman wants position in or 
around Boston. T.B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy, 
jurlington, Vt. 





OSITION as superintendent of a gentleman’s 
country place. DANIEL CASWELL, Berkeley, 
ass. 





PRIL J, by man and wife, a town farm to manage 
andrun. G. G., South Hadley, Mass. 





Gragation on fruit, truck farm. F. HILL, Lyme, 





ANTED-—Position as working foreman on up-to- 
date ey, farm, or would hire farm with stock 
and tools. X 191, West Swanzey, N.H. 





ANTED—By young American dairyman, situation 
as second din creamery or cheese factory; 
references. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, Mass. 





OOD man on farm wanted: must be good milker: 
competent to run a retail milk route sume of the 

time, and strictly temperate; send references ané 
ewse._per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





MBITI(OUS man and wife, or single man, without 
children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no liquor: must be extra 

good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





AN and wife, without children,on farm: woman 
for general housework, man good milker, of 
good its; references required. FRANK W. 

HASE, Milford, N. H. 





ELIABLE married man on farm; good milker and 

teamster; no ignores state wages wanted, with 

— »A. N. BRICKETT, Gile Street, Haverhill, 
ass. 





PRIL 1, or sooner if convenient, reliable married 
man with small family on milk farm; good milker 
andteamster. Address BOX 324, Southington, Ct. 


bane} men over thirty years of age tu repre- 
sent usin old and new ee 7 £ d, perma- 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO. 


Hartford, Ct > — 





GOOD, reliabie man to work on farm ; good milker 
and ter; references expected. M. M. 
OOD, P. 0. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 





EED peas grownin northern Maine: Nott’s Excel- 

sior, American Wonder, etc.; extra early, wrin- 

kled. Package of 300, 10 cents postpatd. HARBY 
DAVIS, Monson, Me. 





EEP 0’ DAY brooder wanted. DR. NOTTAGE, 
Goshen, Mass. 





lowest prices; catalogue free. PEIRCE, 


Steere pris PLANTS and asparagus roots at 
ighton, Mass. ‘ 





HIPLASHES—Buckskin, guaranteed; list free. 
EASTERN WHIPLASH AGENCY, bristol, Ct. 


ARRIED man with a small family on farm; good 
mulker and teamster ; good tenement. SUNNY- 
E FARM, Leominster, } 





; reaso 


Waren rant single man for general work on the 
farm wan 
AME, Canterbury, N. H 


mable hours of labor. JAMES 





year ;no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM, 


S years man, general farm work; $0 and board for 
kbridge, Mass. 





e, to work 
+ Ona market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST., 


A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of 
pringfield, Mass. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES. 


All sizes adapted to all sorts of purposes. 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water and 


Require No E 


or skilled attendance. In make and 
ease of operation 


GHAS. J. JAGER GOMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 








FARMS sired's2a eng, tae fratt growins 


Bedelia, Pretty Little Dinah Jones,Laughi.g Water, 
Hiawatha,Anona, Navajo and 100 other popular songs, 
with one sheet of music, postpaid for $l. Address, 








sugar 
able odor if the goats are properly cared ,for 





ALBERT R. V. BROOKS, 2146 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


OR SALE—Farm of 100 acres, poe and grocery 
store connected ; rural free delivery ; two miles to 
railroad station. WM. F. PAYNK, Zoar, Mass. 





HOICE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, wintered 

in cold frames; none but good, aa ae will 

be sent out; price $4 per thousand. BERT S8. 
WALKER, South Portsmouth, R. I. 





NCUBATORS—200 Prairie State 12; 300 Homer City 
18, new. WAQUOIT FARM, Waquo.t, Mass. 





HITE LEGHORNS for eggs; eight weigh 36 tbs, 
cock 6 tbs: cockerel and ten mates for show 
males; sitting $1. H. E. COLE, Florence, Mass. 





GouDEs Spangled Hamburgs. My strain is very 
hardy and are excellent layers, justthe birds for 
afarm. At the late New York show I exhibited two 
biras, both puilets, winning first and second. For 
prices address JOHN LOWELL, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





money growing Mushrooms. CO-OPERATIVE 


er 2c for our new book showing how to make 
-. Nort! pton, Mass. 





OY, fifteen to seventeen. d milker; state wages 
M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mase. 





Piri Aprill. WINCHESTER CREAWM- 
ERY, Winchester, N. H. 





OUNG Man Wanted—Good position. THEODORE 
STEVENS, Guilford, Ct. 





SITION as working foreman on farm, by married 
man; had experience for 8. M. 
AULKNER, Box 362, Holliston, : 





AANTED—Singie man to carry on farm. MRS.L. 
WSobtis resvaee. ¥. 





REE sage reliable farmers, teamsters and milk- 
ers. 460 NEW BRITAIN AVE,, Hartford, Ct. 





OUNG man to do ‘all kinds farm werk and some 
teaming; no liquor. C.W.WHICHER,Tilton, N. H. 





farm; ref- 


Pt 1, young man for season on dair: 
orwich, Vt. 


erences required and given. BOX 66, 





wag Soe wanted on small suburban or country 


y 
gon family who is honest, reliable and temperate; 
ho: familiar with care and handling of horses 





eultural business, fancy and market poultry grow- 
ing; four years in charge of 200 head dairy, graduate 
of agricultural college. and foreman of experiment 
— — H. F. ELWIN, 458 Boylston Street, 
n, Mass. 


Fara Supt., experienced in vegetable and horti- 





SITION by a young maa, age 30, as a foreman or 
superintendent on a fancy stock farm; much ex- 





sop lorer temperate and reliable 
JOHN PROUT, R. F. D., Concord Junction, Mass. 





SITION wanted by American married man witb 
one child as wor ing foreman on gentleman’s 
. With eres 4 

8 


uor; capable, trustworthy ; 
un ing 7 
Hyde Park. Mass. 


and general farming. BUX 74, 





SITION ase assistant on poultry pone by gradu- 
ate of Connecticnt Agricultural lege. ult 
course; —— MAURICE E. MeD OTT, 

43 Bucking’ St., Hartford, Ct. 





SITION by middle-aged Ameriean; large experi- 
ence bandling help, farm, contract road work; 
references as to ciucation, c , executive abil- 
tty. LOCK BOX 301, Naugatuck, Ct. 


Pocourseat Rif coligat age Ri ety tears cave 
Hience, ARTHUR BURD Ck. care F. W. Griffin, Lee, 




















—___ 
and bodice, one ofithem being espe.i,,;; 











Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
SQUARE CROCHET SHAWL. 
Procute 9 skeins Chinchilla and 6 skeins 
scarlet No. 1411 Bear brand Shetland floss; 
Chinchilla for centre and the scarlet for 


border. 

Begin with the centre and make a chain 
one yard long. The work should be done 
rather tightly, and a No. 4 bone crochet 
hook is used. When the chain is finished 


ut the wool over the needle and through 
Ho third chain, wool over needle and 
through fourth chain. Wool over needle 
and through 4 loops on needle, wool over 
needle and through 2, chain 1. Work across 
chain in this way, putting the first portion 
of next cluster in the chain immediately 
following first cluster. At the end of the 
row turn, chain 3, make hali a cluster on 
one side of the first cluster of preceding 
row, and the second half of the cluster on 
the other side of the first cluster of preced- 
ing row. Work in this way.to other end. 

The second row is repeated over and over 
again, until the work is @ yard square. 
Then make 1 row of crazy shells all round 
as follows: This work should be done with 
a No. 5 crochet hook to give a looser effect 
to the border. 

One single in corner stitch of shawl, chain 
3, then make 4 double in same space in 
which the single was made. Catch down 
with a single in the end of second row along 
edge, chain 3, make 4 double in same space 
and again catch down with single crochet. 
Repeat this shell all around, working the 
shells far enough apart to make them lie 
flat excepting at the corners. Here one 
shel] should always be worked in the exact 
corner, and 1 shell rather close at each side 
of it. At the end of round fasten off. 

The next round is worked in scarlet, and 
in the opposite direction. Make a single on 
top of the double next to the third chain on 
preceding row, chain 3, make 4 double in 
chain 3 of preceding row, and repeat around 
the square. In the corner the shells are 
worked in more closely. These shells 
should be worked where two would be 
worked along the side. Repeat until you 
can count 9 scarlet rows ; always increase at 


corners to make work lie flat. 
Eva M. NILES. 
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Preserving Cut Flowers. 

It is better to strip the leaves from that 
part of the stem that is to be immersed in 
water, also the ends of the stems of all 
flowers should be cut off ; this cutting should 
be repeated likewise each time the water is 
changed, which should be every day. Do 
not place cut flowers in a draught or in sun- 
light near or under ligbts—oil, gas or elec- 
tric—when it can be avoided. 

Many flowers prove more satisfactory if 
placed in water with the chill off until the 
stemsare filled, then allowed to stand in an 
ice chest or very cool place for an hour or 
two. Roses will occasionally.revive if left 
to float in ice water, always with the ends 
of the stems previously cut at right angles 
to the stalk. Mignonette is generally 
grown in a cool place, and for this reason 
often droops when first placed in a warm 
room. It is wellto put itin the ice box, 
in water, fora time, when it will revive or 
harden, and if properly cared for each day, 
will last a long time. Maiden-hair fern 
should be kept in moistened paper on ice or 
with the stems in water, in a cool place, 
until ready foruse. In this way it will last 
for some time; it should always be set ina 
cool place when not wanted for decoration. 

I have kept flowers for several days, when 
wanted for some special occasion, in a cool 
cellar. I choose flowers only just opened 
or ready toburst the bud. Rock and other 
hardy ferns may be kept in a cool, dry cel- 
lar if laid in a covered box; look at them oc- 
casionally, and if you find the leaves curl- 
ing sprinkle very lightly with cold water. 
Evergreens, spruce and fir balsam will 
also keep for a long time in a cool cellar; 
decorations for Christmas may be kept in 
this way. ALIcE L. Nay HESCOCK. 
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Warnings Regarding the Use of Cellu- 
loid. 

‘It is quite erroneous,”’ said a manufact- 
urer, “to regard celluloid as in itself an ex- 
plosive. Under no conditions will it ex- 
plode. You may stamp on it, jump on it, do 
what you like with it, except hold it in the 
gas or fire. 

“You may leave your celluloid-handled 
knife on the top of a hot stove, and though 
in time it may begin to emit fumes it will 
not flare. 

‘*A woman’s celluloid haircomb is as 
safe as her dress. Thousands of women 
use these combs, and there have been very 
few accidents.”’ 

Here, however, are a few celluloid 
** Don’ts ”’ which are worthy of attention: 

Don’t place hot curling-tongs near your 
celluloid haircomb. 

Don’t drop a match on the celluloid back 
of a hairbrush or handglass after you have 
lighted the gas in your dressing-room. 

Don’t use the celluloid handle of your 
paper knife to press down the tobacco in 
your lighted pipe. 

Don’t hang a celluloid bead curtain where 
there is an unprotected light. t 

Don’t keep loose vestas in the same pocket 
asa celluloid cardcase or diary.—London 
Express. 





Science of Departing. 

It has been said that one of the most im- 
portant social accomplishments is that of 
entering a room gracefully, but to our mind 
that of leaving one easily and judiciously is 
to be preferred. It is painful to see people 
anxious to beat a retreat from a call or 
visit, and yet apparently unable to escape 
as rats in a trap, although nothing bars 
their egress, and all persons concerned 
would gladly dispense with their company. 

The art or science of departure, both from 
localities and positions, is worth studying 
in great as wellas little matters. To under- 
stand when to bring to an end a morning 
call or a public career, requires, in a lesser 
or greater degree, the exercise of the same 
faculty. No visitor is likely to be popular 
who has not the tact to leave at a proper 
time a house at which he may be staying, 
says the Philadelphia Ledger. 

One of the greatest difficulties in bidding 
farewell to ahostis to convey to him the 
impression that you have enjoyed yourself. 
Expressions of thanks for a pleasant visit 
are apt to have a stereotyped and conven- 
tional ring about them. 

A hospitable man likes to know that his 
friends have been happy ; but when each of 
them mutters a sort of little grace on his 
departure, he feels that they are but paying 
him an ordinary social compliment. 





Spring Household Work. 
Twice the amount of work can be accom- 
plished without fatigue at this season as in 
the enervating weather of late spring and 


su mer. 
‘The linen closet should be carfully exam- 


ined, and where necessary new sheets an. 


pillow cases as well as table napkins should 
be made up. Itis well also to make up a 
fresh stock of kitchen aprons and dish 
towels, even though a new supply is not 
immediately needed. 

Table linen,sheets and pillow cases should 
always be hemmed by hand, and never 
under any conditions stitched on the ma- 
chine. If purchased with machine-stitched 
hems they should be rehemmed by hand. 
Many women who consider themselves good 
housemothers use machine-stitched linen ; 
but this is a mistake. Machine-stitched 
hems gradually acquire a dark rim just 
under the edge, which no amount of laun- 
dering and rubbing seems tc dissipate. This 
is never the case with edges that are 
hemmed by hand. 

Dresses for summer can also be planned 
and started during these dull days. Before 
buying new goods fora season’s outfit it 1s 
always wise to look over the old clothes and 
see what can be done by prudent manage- 
ment of the materials on hand. 





Health and Disease. 

A woman physician, in addressing ner 
audience the other day, gave some helpful 
suggestions as to the way of looking at our 
bodily conditions. She said: “* Health is 
contagious, much more potently s0, too, 
than is disease. I’ve about come to the 
conclusion that we physicians study disease 
too much and health too little to be of best 
use to humanity. Why, during our stu- 
dent years, we have an average of only 
one bour a week devoted to hygiene, and 
two, perhaps, to physiology. All the rest 
of the time we’re studying—disease. Now 
I believe that’s just the opposite of what 
we ought todo. If we’d study health, talk 
health, act health, I believe. disease would 
take care of itself. And it’s much the same 
thing with temperance. If we, as white 
ribboners, would make ourselves as lovely 
and lovable, as sweet tempered and use- 
fully womanly as we possibly could (and 
we can be none of these things unless we 
have sound bodies), I believe nothing 
would so help the cause we all love. 
You know it isn’t much use to talk tem 
perance after your third cup of tea or 
Coffee, or your one too many helpings of pie 
or even roast beef. It is not only intem- 
perate, it is unchristian, to have dyspepsia. 
It is a disgrace to have any ailment that 
commonsense will obviate. And it shows a 
lack of intellectuality to make each other’s 
ailments and diseases the chief topic of 
conversation. I hope to live to see the 
day when it will be considered as ill bred 
to ask after last week’s influenza or last 
month’s rheumatism as it now is to remark 
on tbe patch on one’s shoe or the mole on 
one’s face. 1 tell you, when we learn to 
think healthand poise and wholesomeness, 
temperance and economics, physical happi- 
ness won’t be long in taking up their abode 
with us.’’—Exchange. 


As to Jumping Out of Bed. 


Wake up slowly! 

No matter what has been your habit, 
begin tomorrow morning and wake up by 
degrees. 

The modern gir! lives too much in a burry, 
anyway. She hurries out shopping, she 
hurries through the stores, she hurries 
home, hurries through her luncheon, hur- 
ries out to take her constitutional, hurries 
back to dress, and finally, aftera long day 
of hurrying, she hurries to bed, so as to 
wake up early the next morning. 

Everybody wants to wake up early 
enough, but very few people do it. They 
sleep amiuute too long, jump out of bed, 
and the mischief isdone. You will suffer 
the effects all day. 

The theory of waking up slowly is this: 
During sleep, the heart beats sluggishly, 
and all the functions of the body are, in a 
sense, asleep. The vital organs are resting 
or as near it as they ever are. 

When you wake upina hurry and jump 
out of bed, you set the heart to beating 
rapidly, and you stir up all the vital organs 
with a suddenness that is a distinct shock 
tothem. They should wake up leisurely. 

There are persons who habitually wake 
up suddenly, jump out of bed and rush into 
a bath. Frequently the bath will be taken 
within five minutes after waking up, and 
the result is not the vigor which one ex- 
pects to have in the morning, but a languor, 
a torpor, a feeling as though one had 
worked hard all day. 

When you wake up in the morning it is 
very important to wake up slowly. As 
consciousness returns to you lie perfectly 
still for a while until you are wide awake. 

Open your eyes gently, to get accustomed 
to the light. Open them and close them 
again. Perhaps you want to doze a little 
before waking up. 

When you do wake up, wake up very 
leisurely, like a kitten. Have you ever 
watched a cat wake up ? 

It will stretch one leg and then another, 
it will yawn. It will stretch this muscle 
and that muscle. 

It will stretch its back, it will roll over, 
elongate its neck and roll over again. 

And how does a baby wakeup? Watch 
a baby some time and see. 

It opens its eyes and closes them again and 
rubs its fists into them. It tries to roll 
over; it stretches its arms out, and it 
stretches its legs. 

It wakes up ina very leisurely way. You 
are not sure it really is awake until it 
begins to cry, which is a signal that it 
wants to be taken up. 

A good-natured baby will wake up and 
laugh. This is the healthy way of waken- 
ing in the morning. If you are healthy, and 
if you are good-natured, you will wake up 
slowly, stretch and yawn, and begin to 
laugh. That is the proper way to awaken. 

Here are a few wake-up don’ts: 

Don’t wake up worrying. Banish care 
from your mind. You have no idea what an 
important effect the first waking thoughts 
of your mind exert upon your body during 
the day. 

Don’t take your breakfast alone. Even 
though you may not want to talk, it is a 
good thing to have cheerful society in the 
room with you. It will keep you from 
brooding. 

Don’t plan things before breakfast. 
Many women are in the habit of laying out 
the day and making memoranda before 
they eat. 

Don’t think intently before breakfast. 
Try to keep the mind a perfect blank until 
you have fed the stomach. 

Don’t worry before breakfast. 

Don’t quarrel until you have been awake 
at least two hours. Quarreling before the 
morning meal is a great wrinkle-maker. 





Don’t talk much before breakfast. It 
tires the voice and taxes the mind. 
Try to think pleasant thoughts. 
Bi to get the mind in a calm, pleasant 
8 oe 


Try to remember that a calm hour before 
breakfast makes a calm mind all day. 

Try to smile and think of nuthing at all. 

_" tax the thoughts and don’t tax the 
8p i 

Then there are things you can do as well 





as things you must not do. One of the 


most important principles of correct living 
is that of a bath before breakfast. 

Take a bath on rising in the morning. 
Let it be a tepid bath, just the same temper- 
cture as the room, and, to secure this, dra 
the bath the night before. : 

For those who can’t have a morning 
plunge, and who are very uncomfortable 
without it, there is a substitute, massage. 
Massage stretches the muscles and rests 
them and gives all the effect of the friction 
of the bath and the bath towel. 

But if you cannot get massage, there is 
still another resort. Wake up slowly and 
stretch every muscle of the ody. Wake 
up by degrees, wake up in a leisurely wa 
wake: up, roll over, Both three Sanz aad 
stretch again. 

That is the way to wake up in such a 
manner that you do not need a bath or mas- 


sage. ‘ 

** A good yawn is better than a cold bath 
any time,” said an instructor in physical 
culture. ‘* Let me wake up, taking half an 
hour for the exercise, and let me yawn ail 1 
want to yawn, and I will do without the 
cold bath and without the massage.”’ 

One of the rules of waking is to exert 
every muscle of the body alternately, first 
the arms, then the legs, then all the other 
muscles. Go through with all the muscular 
contortions, while you stretch, and you will 
find yourself rested thereby.—N. Y. Sun. 
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Proper Eeting of Milk. 

The proper eating of milk is little under- 
stood. Thousands of people drink a§glass 
of milk without removing the receptacle 
from their lips. No sooner does this mass 
of milk reach the stomach than the gastric 
juives curdle it and form masses of hard, 
tough and impenetrable curd. If the diges- 
tion is sufficiently vigorous, 1t may be taken 
care of, but few have such a digestion. If 
the milk were taken slowly, at the same 
time a piece of bread be'ng eaten, it would 
be finely divided, the curd would be broken 
up, and the processes of digestion would 
proceed readily. 

Hence it becomes an evident rule that 
milk should never be drunk rapidly in any 
considerable quantity. It should be slowly 
sipped or taken with a spoon, or in connec- 
tion with bread or some dry cereal.— 
Healthy Home. 
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The Art of Eating Enough and Eating 

Run up three flights of stairs and, at the 
third landing, stop and seeif you are ‘out 
of breath.”? Most likely you will not need 
to be admonished to “‘ stop.”” You will be 
apt to stop before you get tothe top of the 
third stairway, because you are short of 
wind. The heart will beat more rapidly, 
quickening the pulse and accelerating the 
circulation, while the sensation of exhaus- 
tion runs through the entire body. While 
you are panting like a brown spaniel in 
July, the thought comes to you that atrip 
up three flights of stairs when a boy in the 
country would have produced no sensation 
of heart weakness or exhaustion. You arein 
*‘ good flesh,’”’ apparently strong and ruddy, 
with no ailment of any kind, and yet run- 
ning up two or three flights of stairs brings 
a sensation of ‘‘ goneness ’’—a feeling akin 
to that of fainting. 

What is the trouble? Lack of exercise 
and of muscle-making foods, you will say. 
And you at once decide to eat more beef 
and join a gymnasium class. Now it may 
be that a rational course of mild gymnasium 
exercises will do good, but the chances are 
that it will do you harm because you will 
consider it your duty to use all the ridiculous 
apparatus found inthe modern gymnasium, 
the most of which is injurious. 

If you could shovel snow every morning 
in front of your house for half an hour or, 
stretch yourself on a horizontal barin your 
back yard, or play a game of tennis, while 
getting the oxygen in the outdoor air, it 
would be highly beneficial if not overdone. 

But the fact is you are suffering from too 
much food, instead of a deficient pabulum. 
If the experiments in feeding the human 
body prove anything it is that the greatest 
amount of strength and endurance come 
from eating a small amount of highly nu- 
tritious food, and thoroughly chewing it so 
that it may be mixed with the digestive 
juices of the mouth. Nine out of ten per- 
sons eat too much, and what they eat is im- 
perfectly masticated and is not affected by 
the gastric juices. It is passed into the 
stomach in such a way that the digestive 
juices cannot get hold of it.. The system grad- 
ually becomes clogged with waste matter, 
the bowels become distended, the muscles 
flabby, the respiration and heart action 
feeble. There is no reserve strength in the 
body to draw upon, and the slightest un- 
usual exertion brings a sensation of com- 
plete exhaustion. The experiments of 
Gladstone of England and -Mr. Horace 
Fletcher of this country have been among 
the most striking proofs of the fact thata 
moderate amount of highly nutritious food, 
taken three times a day—twice a day if the 
appetite is not keen—each mouthful being 
completely and thoroughly masticated, not 
only produces the greatest amount of 
strength, but conduces to health and long 
life.—What to Eat. 
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Care of Convalescents. 


There is almost as much science in nurs- 
ing the convalescent as there is in caring 
for the dangerously ill. The test of the 
convalescent’s strength is a delicate matter. 
Only the attending physician can discrimi- 
nate between false and genuine vigor. On 
recovering from certain forms of disease, 
the patient feels well and strong, and his 
appetite has returned with more than ordi- 
nary keenness. Yet it is absolutely nec- 
cessary to give him only the simplest food, 
and that very gradually, because of the 
delicate state of his digestive organs. 

One of the greatest needs of a person re- 
covering from a long illness is usally a 
complete change of scene. If it is not pos- 
sible for him to move into the country or 
into other surroundings, a change into 
another room, with a different outlook, will 
generally prove beneficial. If he is too weak 
to be moved, it is often helpful to change 
the furniture or the pictures and bric- 
a-brac about the room. An _ invalid’s 
eyes weary of seeing the same orna- 
ments in the same place week after week. 
An easel with a bright, pretty picture, 
changed oscasionally for another, is an at- 
tractive thing in the convalescent’s room. 
Whenever possible, a cluster of flowers 
should be brought with the tray of food. 
If there are only a few buds, they will make 
the meal look more tempting, and will be 
something new for the patient to look at. 

A series of dainty surprises in the china 
service and the variety of fare wil serve 
the same purpose. Trifling things like 
these help to cheer a down-hearted invalid, 
and together with cheerfulness and sun- 
shine are as valuable as medicine. 

Care must be taken that a person who has 
jast recovered from a severe fever or wear- 
ing disease does not overwork or strain him- 
self in the slightest degree. The musvles of 
the heart and other organs are in a delicate 





state, and any strain may bring on heart 
disease or some chronic trouble. Children 
who have just recovered from severe cases 
of typhoid, for instance, should not be al- 
lowed to take even the easiest gymnastic 
exercises in school. It is often hard to im- 
press a young teacher with this fact, as she 
cannot realize that such simple exercises, 
which are excellent for children in health, 
ate dangerovs for those who have just re- 
covered from a wasting illness.—New York 
Tribune. 
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Free Drug Semples. 

It occasionally happens that venders of 
patent and proprietary medicines throw 
about the streets small samples of their 
drugs. It is alleged that these drugs are 
sometimes poisonous, several specimens 
containing cocaine. 

If this be true it ought to be stopped. It 
is certainly a criminal performance. Pills 
or powders, local applications of internal 
drugs, should never be distributed gratis. 
If the people want such things they should 
buy them at the drug store. It ought to be 
regarded as a crime when any man at- 
temptsto throw free samples of any drug 
about the streets, or to leave them in the 
doorways. Children are liable to get hold 
of them and take a dangerous dose. 

This is a good theme for the boards of 
health to take up. No drug sample of any 
sort should be distributed in this manner. 
Drugs should be sold at the drug store. To 
attempt to furnish drugs to the people 
through any other agency is sure to breed 
mischief. There should be no hesitancy nor 
circumlocution in handling a subject like 
this. Any one guilty of such an attempt 
should be promptly arrested and the full 
measure of the iaw meted out to him.— 
March Medical Talk. 
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Cold Bathing. 


The application of cold to the surface of 
the body by means of the bath isa power- 
ful agent. the value of which in the treat- 
ment of disease as well asinthe preserva- 
tion of health is being increasingly realized. 

The action of a cold bath (from 50° to 60°) 
ris stimulating and tonic. It acts power- 
fully upon the nervous system, making the 
nerves more prompt in their response to the 
needs of the organism, and freshens the 
mental faculties to a wonderful degree. It 
banishes the dull and listless feeling which 
one who is not in the robust health of youth 
is so apt to experience on first getting out 
of bed. It exercises and strengthens, also, 
the muscular walls of the arteries, upon the 
normal action of which the proper distribu- 
tion of the blood throughout the body in 
great measure depends. 

The first contact of the cold water with 
the body causes a sharp contraction of the 
blood-vessels of the sxin, as shown by the 
pallor of the surface; but as soon as one 
leaves the bath the arteries dilate, the skin 
becomes pink, and a warm glow is felt that 
amply compensates one for the disagreeable 
shock of the first plunge. 

This flushing of the surface, which brings 
with it warmth anda sensation of vigor and 
well-being, is the test which shows that the 
bath is doing good. If this reaction does 
not occur, and one feels cold and depressed, 
and the skin remains of a bluish hue, it isa 
sign that the bath is harmful, and then one 
must be content with a cool sponging, 
followed by a brisk rub with a coarse towel. 
After starting in this way, and after consul- 
tation with a physician, it will generally be 
possible to proceed cautiously to the shower 
or tub bath. Elderly people and those who 
react badly can often take a cool sponge 
bath while standing in warm water half- 
way to the knees. 

The devotee of cold bathing seldom suffers 
from co'd in the head, provided, of course, 
he does not violate the ordinary laws of hy- 
giene as regards eating, sleeping and ven- 
tilation; and if he does take cold, he is in 
condition to throw it off before it invades 
the bronchial tubes or lungs. Sufferers 
from poor circulation, which shows itself 
by cold feet and icy fingers, are benefited 
by the morning cold bath, and this, in the 
case of one who habitually has cold feet, 
may be profitably supplemented bya cold 
foot-bath at bedtime, followed then, as al- 
ways, by the brisk rubbing with a coarse 
towel.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 

Put into saucepan one ounce of butter, and 
when it has melted add a sprig of mint and half 
apeck of green peas, shells and all, well washed 
and bruised. Season with a teaspoonful of salt 
and about half that quantity of white pepper. 
When these have absorbed the butter, add a 
quart of cold water, and boil altogether with 
three young(spring) onions till quite soft. Press 
all through a fine sieve,return to the pan with 
a lump of sugar, and stir until boiling, then serye 
with fried dice of bread. 

BEEF POTPIE, SUET CRUST. 

Use two poundsof round steak and cut it in 
small pieces. Putit on to stew veryslowly an 
hour In a quart of cold water; add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter rolledin flour and a minced onion- 
Boil, peel and quarter six potatoes. Make a 
crust of a pound of flour, a third of a pound of 
beef suet, a pinch of saltand enough cold water 
tomakea dough. Line adeep baking dish nearly 
to the bottom witha crust, then put in layers 
of meat and potatoes; alternate with small 
squares of the crust. The gravy should fill the 
dish to the brim. Cover with crust, putting a 
paper funnel iu the centre asavent and bake 
an hour in a moderate oven. Remove the fun- 
nel before serving. 

BROILED SWEETBREADS. 

Cover the sweetbreads with cold water; allow 
them to stand half an hour, drain, cover with 
boiling water and simmer twenty minutes, then 
plunge them into ice-cold water somewhat salted. 
Allow them to lie in this ten minutes, wipe them 
very dry and with a sharp knife split in half 
lengthwise. Broil over a clear, hot fire, turning 
whenever they begin to drip. Have ready upon 
adeep plate melted butter, well salted and pep- 
pered, mixed with catsup. When the sweet- 
breads are done to a fine brown lay them in this 
preparation, turning them over several times. 
Serve on toast, a piece of sweetbread on each. 
Pour on the hot butter and send to table. 

RIBBON CAKE. 

One cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, two- 
thirds of a cup of sweet milk, two eggs, one tea 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful 
of soda and two cups of flour. Flavor with 
lemon oralmond. Put two-thirds of the mixture 
in two oblong pans, and totheremaining third 
add one large tablespoonful of molasses, two- 
thirds cup of chopped raisins, a little sliced cit- 
ron, half a teaspoonful each of cloves and cinna- 
mon, 8 little grated nutmeg and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Bake in one sheet. Put the sheet 
together while warm, with cranberry or any tart 


jelly. 
CUPIDS. 

Fill glasses two-thirds full of red raspberry 
juice; the syrup from home canned goods is best. 
Bury the glasses up to the bowls in ice and salt 
and when frozen remove from salt; wipe clean; 
blace a spoonful of Philadelphia ice-cream on 
top; scatter hearts, cut from candied cherries- 
over; thrust little metal arrows in each and serve 
with heart-shaped cakes iced in pink.—What 
to Eat. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
Grate American dairy cheese and mix itto a 
paste with Worcestershire sauce, a few drops of 
kitehen bouquet. Pack it into small jars, and 








puton the table with toasted crackers. Many 





































































































Cheese belongs 
much as it does with coffee. it should pot be 
removed with the salad plates, exceptat orma! 
dinner, when it is brought back with the dessert 
or with the Ice, if there be more than one dessert. 

Tollet soaps may be bought in quantity as ad- 
vantageously as laundry soaps. Fine toilet soaps 
need drying and ripening, just as much as the 
coarser varieties of the laundry. 

Meat souffle may serve as the piece de resist- 
ance of the luncheon. Since, asa rule, this and 
similar mixtures are well seasoned, one ment is 
about as good us another for a foundation, unless 
chicken is used. The odds and ends of the roast, 
or of steak or chops, or even soup meat, should 
be run through the meat-chopper with a thin 
slice or two of boiled ham, one of boiled tongue 
and one or two of bologna sausage. The last 
can be obtained from a nearby butcher. If they 
cannot be had a little home-made sausage and a 
thin slice of ham, the latter boiled for a few 
minutes, will work wonders. Grind these 
with the meat fine. Season the mixture 
with salt, pepper, a little chopped parsley 
and, if it is wanted, with a little onion 
juice. Add enough breadcrumbs to make suf- 
ficient quantity. The usual proportion for a 
souffle is two cupfuls of meat to one cupful of 
breadcrumhs. To twocupfuls of meat and bread- 
crumbs add a cupful of white sauce and. the 
yolks of two eggs. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of tne eggs, fill the buttered ramekins 
half full of the mixture, sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs and bake in a quick oven. Serve as soon 
as they come from the oven, or they will fall. 
The white sauce is made of one cupful of milk 
and a tablespoonful each of butter and flour. 
Salt and pepper are added to taste. 

After washing lace, says an expert, do not 
starch it and do not allow it to dry before iron- 
ing. Iron first under a cloth, finishing with the 
iron directly on the lace. It will be quite stiff 
enough if treated in this way. 

For the unexpected guest, little cakes with a 
cup of tea or chocolate will do full duty, and they 
are delicious also to serve with ices at the lunch- 
eon or dinner table. For these light cakes, baked 
in small pans, an even, steady heat is wanted; 
never attempt to bake them with a freshly built 
coal fire, or with a fire from which the life has 
largely died out; it should be in such condition 
that it may be regulated easily, and last through 
the baking without being replenished. In flavor- 
ing these little cakes, do not use lemon juice if a 
light cake is wanted. The acid in lemon juice 
sets free carbon dioxide, in a large measure, 
upon contact with the soda in the baking pow- 
der. It is best to restrict its use to cakes in 
which a close texture is desirable. Bear in mind 
also that cakes in which the yolks of eggs are 
used require less heat than cakes made with the 
whites of eggs, as the yolks of eggs are so rich in 
fat they burn quickly.—What to Eat. 

**Coliege girl shortcake ” is not such a bad 
affair for an emergency. It earned its name by 
being about the only make available for the 
“spread on the quiet.” Plain baking-powder 
biscuit are bought at the bakeshop, heated in 
oven or even chasfing-disb, split twice and the 
sugared fruit spread thickly between. The re- 
sult is really more enjoyable than anything of the 
name purchasable in the ordinary restaurant 
for treble the cost, and with the addition of 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream it is really 
_& delightful dessert. 

To make fig rolls scrape out portions of as 
many figs as are needed, rejecting the skins. 
Rub this to a paste, and moisten with a little 
lemon juice and currant jelly. Butter either 
white or brown bread, cutting the slices as thin 
as possible. Remove the crusts, spread with the 
paste,and roll carefully. Press for a moment 
until thereis no danger of the roll opening, then 
tie with narrow baby ribbon of any color. 
Chopped preserves or jam may be used instead 
of the fig. 

To candy fruit, make a syrup with one pound 
of sugar and half a teacupful of water. When 
boiling has nearly reached the carame! stage, put 
in any preserved fruits, and stir geutly until they 
get crystallized; then take them out and dry them 
in an oven or before the fire, but do not let them 
get colored. 


Fashion Notes. 


eo, The vogue of real lace, so widespread for 
the last two seasons, may have something to do 
with the great beauty of the machine-made laces 
now in the market. Manufacturers appear to 
have been driven Ia self-defence to extraordinary 
effortsin their productions. Certainly the new 
laces are beautiful creations, and no one need 
hesitate to wear them. A real lace robe is out of 
reach of modest purses, and many of the so-called 
imitation lace ones rival them in excellence. Not 
that these are cheap, but compared with the 
others they are at least moderate in price. A 
lovely robe of Arabian lace, combined with very 
sheer embroidered batiste medallions, is made 
over a white taffeta slip, over which is a second 
slip of chiffon spangled with gold sequins. The 
effect of these under the lace is exquisite. The 
gown is very simply cut, as all these robes are. 
A high girdle of opal-tinted silk gives a touch of 
color. Another lace gown has a pale blue satin 
girdle, and the color is repeated in the yoke, 
which is of net dotted all over with tiny blue vel- 
vet forget-me-nots tacked on singly. 

a% A brown net gown dotted with chenille 
attracted attention. The slip wis of brown 
satin, alittle lighter in color than the net. It 
was made with a full skirt, shirred in groups. 
The net robe was less full than the undergown, 
and was simply trimmed in brown velvet ribbon. 
Two rows of the velvet tinished the hem of the 
skirt, and graduated rows, sharply pointed at the 
ends, were applied perpendicularly on the bodice. 
There was a transparent yoke of cream lace and 
a touch of this was shown in the sleeves. 

a*. These are comparatively plain examples. 
Some of the robes shown are masses of hand- 
work, impossible to describe. A ponzee-colored 
linen, for example, is so elaborately combined 
with Renaissance lace that it gives the appear- 
ance of an entire lace gown. Several kinds of 
lace are combined in a gown whose foundation is 
pale yellow liberty. At first sight the yellow 
seems to be but another kind of lace, so intri- 
cately is the trimming applied. 

e*. Comparatively few street gowns and shirt- 
walst suits have yet appeared. It seems set- 
tled that shepherd’s checks are to be favorites 
tor coat and skirt suits. They are perennially 
satisfactory, and every one is glad when their 
vogue, which never disappears entirely, in- 
creases. Oddly enough, the authorities announce 
that checked silk for shirt-waist suits have also 
their day. Polka dots and pin dots are also 
passe. The new shirt-waist suit will be made of 
taffeta, louisine, pongee and novelty silks. Foul- 
ards are by no means barred, but they must be 
in one of tie new patterns. Some of the new 
soft-finisbed taffetas are very satisfactory for 
shirt-waist suits. If the summer is, as predicted, 
a very warm one, this material may prove to be 
somewhat oppressive. 

«*, Several pretty. Pongee simple gowns were 
seen at an exclusive dressmaker’s. One was made 
in @ sun-ray plaited model and had a yoke of 
featherstitched bands, each one lightly embroid- 
ered in browniand red. There are high cuffs of the 
bands, and a crush girdle of prown and red silk- 
The other was a delightful gown, the skirt being 
laid in plaits under a shaped hip yoke. There 
was just a touch of green embroidery in small 
disks on this yoke, and none at al) elsewhere on 
the skirt. The waist, onthe other hand, was 
elaborately worked with green, and had a vest 
and collar of green silk solidly embroidered. 

e*, No summer wardrobe is complete without 
one simple silk or pongee gown. The cloth suit , 
is taken for granted. For therest, thisisto bea | 
season of tub gowns. The number of linens and 
other wash materials that are being unpacked 
leaves no doubt at all on that score. 

e*s Kinu, the lovely crepey material imported 
for the first time this spring, comes in a variety 
of dyes, several blues and two or three browns 
being noted for their serviceable qualities. This 
material is as light as India silk and much pret- 
tier. Some of it comes thirty-four inches in width, 
and costs $1.35a yard. In pale shades and white 
it makes charming dancing gowns for warm 
weather. Another raw silk of great beauty is 
Shiki. It is somwhat heavier, and has an irreg. 
ular cord. In white and deep cream color it is 
one of the most attractive of Japanese fabrics. 

e*, Several pretty gowns of these light-weight 
silks were seen lately. Two white gowns were 
made with many horizontal tucks on the skirt 
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'Y Darrow 


Heading each tuck wasa band 01 , 
Valenciennes lace, laid on Without ; 
shallow pointed yoke of all-over \ix)..,,, A 
and sleeve ruffies of fine lawn, «,..,. 08 
same lace, completed a charming fr... | '* 
e%e Valenciennes lace combined y;, 
broidery made a lovely waist. 1)..." 
the yoke and collar and giso 1)... 1" 
of the sleeves, while the emproi;.... '’*" 
short bolero and the lower halt 4; ; |’ 4 
Through the lower part of the boler: npr 
ribbon was inserted in the embroide; 
in a bow in front. This seryeq to s} 
waist prettily. A tie of black Silk wit} - — 
on the ends was fastened at the foot .;.. 
It did not quite meet, and instead of ),.,... 
knotted was held in place with jetornany. 
e*. A number of point d’esprit waists ;,., 
seen. They are very simply made. a, .. 
ally trimmed with Valenciennes ins... 
in patterns. Worn with white yoij. . 
skirts they would be cool and dainty, 7 i) 
the new displays in some of the shops. a, 
separate skirts of white lawn vl 


em- 


and mus! = 
are made up without much rere ne = 
tucks, and are to be sold especially toy... 
thin wash waists. They cannot be Said t eg 
actly dressy, but they might be very cor ines 
It is possiple that waists might be ‘aaa 
-match the skirts in material and general Cyl 
economical white gown would thus be ..,. 

as the skirts are mostly moderate in ,,;; hag 
Evening Post. —_ 





The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget 


‘*Oh, my dear friends, 
Christ’s salvation, He h 


know as He knew this power of the ,, = we 
akest? 


Are our ears quick as His were ‘ 

every tumult the far-away cry of = a on “ 
soul that needs us? Are our hearts quick pan 
was to own the right which that cry jay ra = 
instant attention and Obedience? If t; x pas 
not, our life is very poor. For we are fed - oo 
our obediences; and he who ouly knows ve 
is to obey those who are Stronger than hit “ if 
he who has never felt the imperiousness - 
need which cries up to him out of some depth of 
want or pain, has missed one-half, the larg 
and richest half, of the nourishment and pe 
ment which God provided for his human | fe." : 
Phillips Brooks. we 


There is little danger that the greater and 
more obvious needs of human life wil not 
be increasingly recognized and provided 
for, not only adequately, but bountifully 
The million-dollar endowment of schoo! or 
college is of almost daily occurrence: thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are constantly pouring themselves . yut 
for libraries, hospitals, laboratories, read- 
ing-rooms, gymnasiums, and a myriad of 
other centres of intellectual, or moral. or 
philanthropic activities. They are multi- 
plying with the greatest rapidity,—they 
are constantly radiating new lines of 
work and of influence and on these 
efforts and achievements are uplifting 
refining and ennobling the entire texture 
of human life. In this vast panorama where 
the left hand rather inevitably knows what 
the right hand doeth; when the benefac- 
tions—and the benefactor—are very much 
in evidence in the daily press where the 
good deed is chronicled with appropriately 
appreciative headlines that the virtues of 
the benefactor may be read of all men,—in 
this vast panorama is there danger that any 
need or claim of “ the least of these ” shall 
be overlooked? The theory of the day, in 
relation to any form of aid to humanity, is 
that of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. A church, a society, an organiza- 
tion of any kind, achieves large results 
easily, but in the aid to the multitude is the 
individual not infrequently overlooked? 
With hundreds of dollars raised for foreign 
missions, is the family just around the 
corner in need of coal? Or is the boy or 
girl deprived of a college course just for 
want of a little additional means that would 
have bridged over the chasm ? 

One of the impressive lessons revealed in 
the life of Phillips Brooks to those who 
were privileged to know its inner currents, 
was his constant and tender aid to the in- 
dividual in ways unseen and unknown to 
the general public. He helped organiza- 
tions, too, in all forms, so far as they ap- 
pealed to his judgment and as his means 
permitted ; but he never failed to recognize 
the individual need. It was he who paid 
for a girl’s musical education in a conserva- 
tory that she might, therefore, have an art 
by which to live; it was he wko sent the ton 
of coal, and bought the pair of shoes, and 
paid a year’s tuition fees, and did countless 
other things of this nature that were chron- 
icled—not in the daily newspapers, vut 
only in the books of the Reco. ding Angel. 
“* Do we know, as Christ knew, the pain of 
the weakest?” he questioned: ‘ Are our 
ears quick as His were to hear through 
every tumult the far-away ery of any poor 
human soul that needs us? If they 
are not, our life is very poor.’’ 

This meditation may be one well worth 
taking into our hearts for the closing days 
of Lent. What could make our Holy Week 
so sacred and so blessed as to come, with 4 
finer insight, a more tender comprehension 
and acloser sympathy into the needs and 
longings that make no appeal to the wo'!'! 
We find Bishop Brooks saying: 

“* We may dare to believe that in this ser 
weakness, this obedience to need. this su!)!!!'> 
sion of His power to the demands of His f+: 
brethren, Christ our Lord found part of the 
velopment of His divine consciousness. !\\'s 
beggar whom He met wasa king to Him. 1! 0's 
not think for a moment that that was som: g 
which belonged only to the days when Iie \\ 4s 
here upon the earth. It is true still. W): 

and I are weak, Christ in a true sense ow! 
claim of our weakness and comes to serve |: 

His love. Behold, how this transfigures lif: 
times that make us weakest and that forc 
weakness most upon us, and make us !)>! 
know how weak we are, those are our ¢ a 
tiontimes. The days of sickness, days of p- 
tation, days of doubt, days of discourag 
days of bereavement and of the aching loi 
which comes when the strong voice is si!'"' 
the dear face is gone, these are the day 
Christ sees most clear the crown of © 
upon our foreheads, and comes to serve 
His love.” 

The service of weakness,—the aii! 
that is known only to Him that s°' 
secret,—-it is these that make life - 
and consecrated to the Christ-ideal. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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PILES 


All varieties of Piles—interna!, 
itching bleeding, external, et:.— 
positively cured without loss of 
time, loss of blood or pain. ‘° 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 

We guarantee success, or money T* 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail upon 
receipt of price. Address 


JAMES Mi. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 
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Poetry. 





A PICTURE. 


rhe sky grows dark, and darker, 
Dim shadows quickly fall. 
rhey softly nestle neath each low bush 
And beside the garden wall. 
pove, like giant sentinels, 
* Grimly showing their strength and might, 
rall poplar trees their stations keep, 
nd watch for the coming night. 


»yom the river, across the meadow, 
4 mist rises slow and still; 
nd the road, like a dusty ribbon, 
Winds downward over the hill. 
ETHEL C. FESSENDEN. 





BECAUSE OF ONE. 
Because of one dear infant head 
With golden hair, 
ro me all little heads 
A halo wear; 
And for one saintly face I knew, 
All babes are fair. 


Because of two wide, earnest eyes 
Of heavenly blue, 

Which looked with vearning gaze 
My sad soul through, 

All eyes now fill mine own with tears, 
Whate’er their hue. 

Because of little death-marked lips 
Which once did call 

My name in plaintive tones, 
No voices fall 

Upon my ears in vain appeal 
From children small. 


Two little hands held in my own, 
Long, long ago, 
Now cause me as I wander through 
This world of woe 
To clasp each baby hand stretched out 
in fear of foe; 
rhe lowest cannot plead in vain — 
I toved him 80. —The Current. 


i _aid 


CHEER UP. 

Don’t you be discouraged 

*Cause de clouds is black; 
Sunshine is a-waitin’ 

Foh to travel back. 
I’s seen rain a-plenty; 

Thought ’twould never quit 
Thunderin’ an’ lightnin’— 

But I 


D’ 
drowned 
yit. 


When de snowstorm ’s threatenin’, 

Don’t you be afraid; 
Spring will come as usual, 

Smilin’, undismayed; 
When de rose is bloomin’ 

You won’ mind it a bit. 
1’s seen a lot o’ winter, 

An’l 

ain’ 
froze 
yit. 

— Washington Star. 
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WHEN MANDY STARTS TO WASH. 


When Mandy sets the b’iler on, 
An’ bustles up th’ fire, 

An’ starts a-stirrin’ up of starch 
An’ h’ists ’er sleeves up higher, 

W’y, then you know th’ war is on, 
It ain’t no time to josh. 

Th’ on’y thing to do is—git, 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


Cold beans an’ bread an’ coffee’s all 
I'll git to eat that day, 

An’ ’tain’t no use to stay eround 
An’ git in Mandy’s way. 

Fer then she’ll set me hard at work 
A-rinsin’ out—kersplosh! 

Ye can’t stay round th’ house an’ shirk 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


An’ so I kinder hem eround 
‘At my terbaccer’s out, 
Fer down at Job’s (th’ corner store) 
Th’ boys all set about 
A-lookin’ jest as sheepish-like 
Av’ chawin’ crackers—Gosh! 
I ain't the only shiftless one 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


’Nen I go amblin’ down th’ road, 
A-feelin’ sneaky-like, 
To jine in with th’ other boys 
’At’s sorter out on strike; 
A feller can’t help feelin’ mean 
’S long ’s he can’t josh, 
Th’ on’y thing to do is—git, 
When Mandy starts to wash. 
—Grace G. Bostwick, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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A WIND-CALL. 


Dust thou art and unto dust, 
Playfellow, return thou must; 
Lingering death it is to stay 
In the prison house of clay— 
Bricks of Egypt year by year 
Walling up a sepulchre. 


Better far the soul to free 
From its close captivity, 
And with us, thy comrades, go 
Whereso’er we list to blow, 
Come! for soon again to dust, 
Playfellow, return thou must. 

—John B. Tabb, in the Atlantic. 
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GLORBY AS IT FLIES. 


Oh, where is mighty Kitchener, 
‘The man of grit and gore? 

And Ellen Stone, ah, what of her? 
We hear her name no more. 


And what’s “Coin” Harvey doing now, 
And “ Sockless”’ Jerry, say? 

Where’s Captain Lemly, anyhow? 
Has Funston passed away? 


Where’s Baden-Powell now, and who 
Is watching Simon Sam? 

Oh, what’s become of Paty du 

_ Whose other name was Clam? 


Oh, fame’s a fleeting thing, alas! 
The heroes come and go, 

So many things are brought to pass 
Within a year or so. 


Who, when the snowflakes fly next fall, 
May name one Russian chap, 
Or still be able to recall 
The name of any Jap? 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


—_ 
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THE CROCUS. 


® crocus lifts its cup of burnished gold 
\ll tremulous amid tte blasts that blow, 
And peeping from its coverlet of snow, 
Siniles in the cloudless blue above it rolled. 
\ \ving ember in the whining cold, 
It shyly shimmers in a molten glow, 
\ud flaunts its flame while tossing to and fro, 
ree as the winds that all its charms unfold, 
‘his flaming censer speaks the fragrant dream 
(he earth will know when Martins’ trump is 
still. 
ilen silver flakes will deck the orchard tree, 
Aud at the cottage door the woodbines beam, 
While the lone cricket fifes his lyric shrill, 
\nd the white rose bends to the belted bee. 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
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ihe rose, at coming of the sun, 
Lifts an adoring face. 

There is for her 

No sharp distrust of time, nor stir 
Of joys soon done. 

And shall the faith I praise 

be then a shadowy, fairy thing, 

“pun of a wish? Much more 

\m I than any rose, 

“or me there doth unclose 

\ distant shining door, 

‘vy bereto my hopes may run 

“ast the last narréw bound of time and space. 
—Mildred I. McNeal, in Lippincott’s. 
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‘,0d’8 goodness hath been great to thee; 

Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 

“ut still remember what the Lord hath done. 
—Shakspere. 





_____ Miscellaneous. 








‘ The Consequence. 
he doctor looked into the woman’ 
eyes and slowly pronounced her sentence. ov 


ee The 
days or Operation must take place within a few 


“ Or what?” 

46 

+ And Wil got ence ea” 

“T hope so.” g rough it safely? 

: : eed sure. be think there is arisk?” 

Ways a ” 
he answered tates a ——, 

** Tell me the truth, doctor; I can bear it.” 

The old man looked into the desperate eyes 
rive but his hand gently on the woman's shoul- 

“ You are a brave woman. I will tell you the 
truth. This operation will be a very serious one 
—in fact, there is only a chance that you will 
survive it. But there is a chance, and for the 
sake of it you must not lose heart.” 

**Couldn’t I wait till next month—just for a 
few weeks longer? It surely would not make 
any difference if it was postponed till then.” 

“ My child,” the doctor answered, “ if we post- 
poned it for a few weeks, for even one week, you 
will lose your one chance of recovery. Besides, 
you will suffer such agony that your life will be 
unbearable. Let me advise you, and make up 
your mind to go through it immediately.” 
“Immediately?”  , 

“ Within the next few days. You must go into 
the hospital tomorrow to be prepared for it.” 
Then he explained the arrangements he would 
make for her, and after listening In a dazed, half- 
stupid fashion, Elizabeth said“ goodby ” to him, 
and wearily went out in the cold and darkness of 
the December evening. 

She drove alongin a hansom with tears run- 
ning down her white cheeks, and her heart re- 
belling at the cruel hand of Fate that had so un- 
sparingly dealt her this blow. Had she deserved 
it? Was this trial sent to her because she had 
set one man upon a ‘pedestal and worshipped 
him to the exclusion of the whole world? Or was 
It because she, like a fool, had thrust away with 
laughing eyes the happiness that had been held 
out to her, and the gods had guessed it was only 
a freak, and were punishing her because she in- 
solently played with the best thing they had to 
give? Six months ago, when David Moore had 
started to tell her how dear she was to him, she 
had stopped him with a laugh, and had warned 
him that it would be wiser to wait till he re- 
turned from abroad before he decided that she 
was the “ only woman in the world.” She did 
not know why she had done it; why, when her 
heart was craving for his love, she had coquetted 
and warded him off. But right deep down she 
knew that it was for his own sake, to give him a 
fair chance of seeing other younger, more beau- 
tiful women, before she let him tell her that she 
was the best of all. 

“T’ll be back in six months, Elizabeth,” he 
said, holding her hands tightly, and looking into 
the sweet gray eyes. “ I’ll come straight to you. 
You will listen to me then; you will then believe 
that I am in earnest.”’ And so he left her. 

And now the six months were at an end; for 
that morn ng a telegram had come telling her of 
Uis arrival in England, and to expect to see him 
tonight. 

She had lived every hour of her life in these 
months for David; everything she did was for his 
sake—was to please him. And now, when the 
time had really come, and he would be with her 
in a few hours, she must gather up her strength 
and send him away without a word of love, with- 
out a sign of regret. 

It was because the pain had waged so fiercely 
through the night that she determined to go to a 
doctor to beg for something to give her relief, 
for the time at least. She had gone, and had had 
her sentence pronounced. 

Although he hai not actually said s9, Eliza- 
beth guessed that even if she did survive the 
operation she would always be a weak, delicate 
woman. And inher great love she decided to 
sacrifice even one hour of joy—she could never 
bear to beadragon David, she must send him 
away again without explaining the reason. 
When she arrived at the house where she lived 
in Kensington, she turned downithe lamps under 
theirred shades and told the maid to put more 
coal on the fire. She decided to posipone her 
preparations of her illness until after her visitor 
had gone. She would only have time now to pre- 
pare herself for the scene she must go through 
with him. 

After she had some tea she went to her room. 
The frock she had chosen to wear was lying on 
bed. It was a soft blue silk, and was very simply 
made. Quickly she put it back into the ward. 
robe and took down onethat was just sufficiently 
old-fashioned to be dowdy. 

** Molly said I look twenty in blue and thirty- 
five in black,” she whispered, as she laid it on 
the bed. 

Then she unfastened her hair. She remem- 
bered some one once saying, ‘‘To part the hair 
in the centre either makes a woman look much 
older or mueh younger than she actually is. I 
think, Elizabeth, that it makes you look much 
older.” Taking up the comb, she carefully made 
a parting down the centre of her head and twisted 
her hair into a tight knob at the back. 

The reflection that the mirror sent back to ber 
made her shudder. 

Then she put on the dowdy black frock. Ugh! 
she did look plain and old and commonplace. No 
man could make love to a woman who looked 
like that. And of all men, not David Moore, for 
she knew so well that he liked a woman to be 
good to look at. 

Having finished her strange toilette, she went 
down to her sitting-room, and waited. Fifteen 
minutes later her visitor came. 

Elizabeth saw him start and the surprised look 
in his eyes as she held out her hand to him and 
asked coolly how he had enjoyed his trip. 

* Are youill, Elizabeth? ” he said, quickly, with 
out answering her, and looking anxiously at the 
face that had changed almost beyond recognition 
since he last saw it. 

“No, no! Why should I be ill?” 

“You look so white and—” 

‘**Qld,” she finished. ‘“ Well, I am six months 
older you must remember since you went away, 
and I am not the type of woman who wears well. 
“Is anything the matter? Are you in trouble?” 
“What should there be to troubDleme? I never 
do anything but havea good time. I love excite- 
ment, and all that sort of thing.” 

The man looked as if he was not sure he had 
heard aright. 

“No,” Ellzabeth continued. ‘I am not really 
different, but you have been accustomed to fresh 
young faces lately, and so poor mine seems old 
and withered in comparison. But please don’t 
waste the time in discussing my appearance. 
Tell me how you enjoyed your visit.” 

‘Fairly; but I was so anxious to get back to 
London to see you again that I did not think 
much about it. Yoa know why I wished to be 
here by the fifteenth, Elizabeth?” 

She looked as though she was trying to re 
member. 

“Darling,” he went on, coming close to her, 
“you have not forgotten that you said you would 
listen to me when I returned. You know, with- 
out any words, that you are the dearest woman 
in the world to me, and that I wish you for my 
wife.” 

“Your wife!” she echoed, with a sneering 
laugh. “Thank you, no. I must decline the 
honor.” 

* Elizabeth!” and his face went white as he 
held her hands tightly, “‘ what do you mean?” 

“ Just that,” she said. “I decline the honor.” 
“Then,” and he dropped her hands and turned 
away, “I had better go. I was a conceited 
fool. Forgive me. My love for you has carried 

e too far.” 
eo in the half-lit room, Ellzabeth’s face 
looked strangely white as she put her hand to 
her side and leaned back in the cushions. 

t she laughed again. 
<a it ions not matter. You will forget it as 
readily as [ will. And perhaps, after all, it was 
my own fault. But you must always allow for a 
woman changing her affections. It is a woman's 
way, you know.” 

**No, I did not know,” coldly. 

“Why not? She may vary her frocks—why 
not her affections? ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t talk like that. You 
might be a heartless flirt by your tone.” 

“T hardly think I am that, for your sex does 
not interest me sufficiently. But 1 ama woman 
of the world, and not a silly, love-sick girl.” 

“I never imagined you to be a silly, love-sick 
girl, any more than I thought of you as a ‘woman 





of the world,’ as you put it. Perhaps it will 
amuse you to hear that I was foolish enough to 
think you were—well, altogether different.” 

“ Yes, it is rather absurd,”’ she answered, driv- 
Ing her nails into her left hand as she stood up 
and held out her right one tohim. “ Goodby. 
There is no need to extend this interview. Be- 
sides, I am busy tonight. You will excuse me.” 

He took her hand and held it tightly, as he 
looked into the tired gray eyes. 

“ Elizabeth, Elizabeth,” he whispered, “ what 
does It allmean? Have you nothing kind to say 
tome?” : 

“Yes; forget me as soon as you can. And— 
you will lose your beauty sleep if you don’t go 
quickly.”’ ’ 

He dropped her hand and went out of the 
house. 

Her acting had been a success, too much of a 
success, for not only had he gone away with the 
idea that she was indifferent to him, but she had 
forced him to despise her for her levity. Yet, 
after all, it was better thus; it would be less diffi- 
cult for him to cast her out 6f his heart. 

She certainly did look plain. Yet her appear- 
ance had not made any difference to him. Ah! 
that look of concern in his eyes when he asked 
her if she wasill. Why coulda’t she have told 
him? It would have been sosweet to have had 
his loving sympathy! 

Aud if her operation was to be as serious, and 
the result as fatal,as she feared, was there not 
some way in which she might, before it was too 
late, wipe out the false impression she had made 
tonight? She could not bear the thought that he 
would think bitterly of her—afterward. Surely 
it would be some comfort to him to know the 
truth then. Yes, he must be told. She would 
write a letter and confess all. If she lived, it 
_— be destroyed; if she died, it must be deliv- 
ered. 

“ I have sent you away from me,” she wrote, 
“and am now breaking my heart because I will 
never look into your face again. David, tonight 
I acted a part toyou. I forced myseif to be cold 
and false. I made myself a fright to prevent you 
telling me of your love. I knew that if you did so 
I would not have the strength to resist you. I did 
not want you to guess that 1 cared. I wanted 
you to think me a heartless flirt—to despise me— 
anything, rather than you should regret or have 
a heart-ache. ; 

‘“*Today my doctor told me that I must go 
under the knife within the next few days. He 
said that there was a slight chance, but in my 
heart I know that, if I do live, I ;will be a weak, 
sickly woman. But I don’t believe there is a 
chance, so I want to tell you how dear you are to 
me before it is too late. I love you as only a 
woman can love the man who represents ‘every- 
thing that is good and strong and true to her. 
For nearly two years I have waited to hear you 
say what you said tonight. Six months ago I 
prevented you because I was not quite sure; I 
thought it would be wiser for you to wait until 
you returned. I could notrealize that the glory 
of your love should be showered on me. I 
thought it fair for you to see other women be- 
fore you offered your life to me. 

“David, I want you to understand how des- 
perately hard it was to refuse to iisten to you to- 
night. It was the greatest sacrifice I have ever 
made in my life, and I prayed for strength to do 
it. My whole being revolted at the part I set 
myself to play, although I felt it was best for 
you—now and afterward. Can you forgive me, 
David? ”’ 

She then rang for her maid, and, after explain- 
ing about what was to happen to her, she gave 
her the letter and said what she wished her to do 
with it. 

No surgeon can ever be quite certain to what 
length a disease has spread until he starts to use 
the knife, and oftentimes he finds it more or less 
serious than he anticipated. 

So it was that when Dr. Sanders commenced to 
operate on Elizabeth Trent he was agreeably 
surprised to find that, instead of her case being 
most complicated, it was merely an ordinary one. 
* She will be all right pow, nurse,’ the great 
surgeon said after the operation. ‘ Fortunately, 
it has not been so seriousas we feared. Itisa 
decidedly interesting case, and she will pull 
through splendidly with careful nursing.” 

It was two weeks later when Elizabeth asked 
her maid if she had destroyed the letter she had 
given to her the eve of the operation. 

** Destroy it, Miss Elizabeth?” the woman 
answered. ‘‘I thought you said to post it if you 
lived. 

‘Oh, Harmon! 
letter?” 

“ Yes, Miss Elizabeth, I have. I thought you 
wanted me to destroy it if anything happened to 
you, and to post it if you got safely through the 
operation. I waited until last night to make sure 
that you did not havea relapse, then I thought 
it was time.” 

Before Elizabeth could answer, a nurse came in 
with a florist’s box in her hand and a bright 
smile on her face. 

“This is for you, Miss Trent,’’ she said. 
** Shall I unfasten it?” 

Elizabeth cried out in joyous surprise at the 
wealth of beautiful flowers with which the box 
was filled. But her eyes went beyond them toa 
letter that lay partly hidden in their leaves. 

“It is from David,” she whispered softly, as 
she gazed at the dear, familiar handwriting. 
As she opened it with quick, trembling fingers, 
the nurse and Harmon quietly went out of the 
room. 

‘* My darling,” Elizabeth read, “‘ I have just re- 
ceived your letter. Only half an hour before, I 
met Mansfield, and he told me of your illness. I 
thought he must be mistaken, but he said his wife 
had been to see you at the hospital yesterday. 
My first impulse was to go and beg them to let 
me see you, but { remembered that you would 
not care to have me. Feeling deadly miserable, 
I went back to my rooms, and there found your 
letter waiting for me. Oh, Elizabeth! It seems 
too wonderful to be true—that you should love 
me like that. Why, my dear, you were never 
more lovablein my eyes than you were that night. 
You looked ill and tired, and I longed to have 
the right to take care of you and shield you from 
all annoyances. When I remember the hard 
things I said I feel that It will take all my life to 
endeavor to wipe them out. Elizabeth, almo-t 
as soon as you read this I will be with you. And 
then—my atonement will commence.”—Alice 


You surely have not sent that 








THE BROAD TO GRUMBLETOWN. 
’T is quite a straight and easy road 
That leads to Grumbletown, 
And those who wish can always find 
A chance to journey down. 


’T is customary for the trip 
To choose a rainy day— 

When weather’s fine one’s not so apt 
rocare to go that way. 


Just keep down Fretful Lane until 
You come to Sulky Stile, 

Where travelers often like to rest 
In silence for a while. 


And then cross over Pouting Bridge, 
Where Don’t Care Brook flows down, 
And just a little way beyond 
You come to Grumbletown. 


From what I Jearn, this Grumbletown 
Is not a pleasant place: 

One never hears a cheerful word, 
Or sees a smiling face.° 

The children there are badly spoiled 
And sure to fret and tease, 

And all the grown-up people, too, 
Seem cross and hard to please. 


The weather rarely is just right 
In this peculiar spot; 

’T is either raining all the time, 
Or else too cold or hot. 


The books are stupid as can be; 
The games are dull and old; 
There’s nothing new and nothing nice 
In Grumbletown, I’m told. 


And so I’ve taken pains, my dears, 
The easiest road to show, 
That you may all be very sure 
You never, never go! 
—Ellen Manly, in St. Nicholas. 





He Liked Pork. 
A prominent educator in Philadelphia tells the 
following story on himself: In his early teaching 
days he had a position in a country schoolhouse 








in New England. The people in the neighbor- 
hood worked out their taxes by giving him board, 
and when there was no vacancy in the farm- 
houses he took a small roum, while the neigh- 
bors supplied him with food. One day a young 
boy came runring breathlessly toward him. 
“Say, teacher,” he gasped, “my pa wants to 
know if you like pork?” “ Indeed, I do like 
pork,’’ the teacher concluding that the 
very stingy father of this boy had determined to 
donate some pork to him. “ You tell your father 


alone in the school yard. “ Look here, John,” 
he said, “ how about that pork?” ‘ Oh,” replied 
the boy, “ the pig got well.” 


The Little Emperor of Corea. 

The little Emperor of Corea is neither so pow- 
erful as the Czar, on one side of him, nor so wise 
as the Mikado of Japan, on the other side. His 
country is little, so when his big and powerful 
neighbors on either side begin to fight each other, 
as they are doing now, he is like a grain of wheat 
between two millstones. 

A look at the map will show how easy ‘t is for 
the soldiers of his neighbors to tramp across his 
small country. And this is what they are doing 
without feeling badly about doing it. Surely the 
little Emperor is in a peck of trouble. He might 
as well be a plain, every-day American as an em- 
peror, because as an emperor he is no more able 
tostop them than if he were an American. When 
we think of anempire we think of a great, power- 
ful nation like Germany, and not a little, weak 
land like Corea, but Li Hi, Li Hsi, Li Houl, Yi 
Hieung, Ti Houl, or whatever the Emperor’s 
real name is, likes to think of his little country 
asan empire. No one needs to bother about 
learning to pronounce any of these names, be- 
cause so little is known about histrue name In 
this country that all of them might be wrong. 
There are many queer things about this ruler, 
who is said by those who have seen him to be 
short and stout and to look as if he were not 
well. They say he always looks good-natured, 
but does not look as if he knew a great deal. 
When persons are allowed to see him they al- 
ways see him alone, in the midst of a big room, 
and that makes him seem smaller still. 

Like the Mikado, he asks many questions and 
knows a good deal for a man who bas never been 
further than fifteen miles beyond the walls of his 
capital, Seoul. In those Eastern countries, like 
China and Corea, to be ruler means to be shut 
up in a palace, seldom leaving it, and when a 
ruler does go outside it is only on some great and 
important journey, when all the business in the 
streets must stop and everybody get out of the 
way. Only once has the Emperor of Corea trav- 
eled beyond the walls of Seoul. That time he 
visited the graves ot some ancestors fifteen 
miles away. One would think that a ruler could 
leave his palace whenever he wished to, but it is 
not always so, as we have seen. Only five times 
ayear does the ruler of Corea go outside his pal- 
ace prison. Then he goes through the main 
street of Seoul to visit the temple. 

The Emperor does not even know the streets 
of his capital. He thinks he does. On the 
days he goes through the main street it looks 
like a nice wide street. That is because it has 
been cleaned up for bis coming. On other days 
it is crowded on either side with street pedlers 
and their goods. He does not know that all the 
other streets are narrow and dirty. 

These trips of the Emperor are very gay in- 
deed. But, though the clothes are bright colored, 
they are shabby. There are soldiers walking 
and dragging rusty old guns behind them; flags 
of yellow and blue and green and red; men on 
shaggy ponies wearing queer-looking things four 
hundred years old on their heads; men running 
along the ground with wooden paddles with 
which to spank the crowds of onlookers to keep 
them back; drummers beating as if to smash in 
the heads of their drums. Then comes the Em- 
peror’s flag, that is of yellow silk, on which isa 
tiger with wings, followed by his servants, 
dressed in yellow and wearing straw hats. 
Now there is a great shouting, for the Em- 
peror himself is coming. A number of strong 
men in red are seen running fast and carry- 
ing on their shoulders a magnificent chair with a 
shade over it. Inthischair sits the little Em- 
peror looking like a peacock in his fine clothes. 
Behind himis his son, and many, many of his 
officers all looking very queer in their black 
winged hats, or the gilt pasteboard head-dress 
which some ofthem wear in place of the hats. 
In the evening this funny procession comes 
back, the soldiers carrying lanterns uf red and 
blue silk. 

As one would think, being Emperor of Coreais 
not allfun. He became ruler when he was twelve 
years old. Then, however, he became only a 
king, for that was what the rulers of Corea were 
called at that time, which was 1864. He was not 
the son of the king, who had died, and whose 
place he was taking. Theold king had no sons, 
so they took this boy, who was his nephew. 
Now, boys, of course, are not able to rule coun- 
tries themselves, so they did just as they did in 
Spain when the present king was asmall boy— 


chose some one to rue for him until he should 
be old enough to do it for himself. In Spain, it 
will be remembered, the boy’s mother was what 
is called the Regent. In Corea it was the hoy’s 
father. Tai Wen Kin was his name. He was 
said to be a wicked old regent. He tried to drive 
the foreigners out of the country, and would not 
stop until some other nations made him. Little 
can be told avout the King asa boy, because 
little is known about him. 

In course of time he became really King, but 
he had to pay money to China now and then, as 
China claimed te have charge of Corea. Afraid 
that bad men might want to hunt him as they 
did his wife, whom they killed, he sleeps in the 
daytime and is awake at night. Once he was 
obliged to run away from the palace and hide for 
safety. It was partly about Corea that Japan 
went to war with China in 1895, and beat her. 
Then the little King would no longer pay money 
to China, and he told the other countries of the 
world that his country was an empire and he an 
Emperor. It is clear that the proverb, ‘‘ Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown,” would tell 
how the Emperor of Corea feelg.—New York 
Tribune. 
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Too Much. 

A little girl had sent back her plate for turkey 
two or three times, and had been helped bounti- 
fully to all the good things. Finally she was ob- 
served looking rather disconsolately at the un- 
finished part of her dinner. 
‘*What’s the matter, Ethel?” 
John. ‘ You look so mournful.” 
“*That’s just the matter,” said Ethel. “ Iam 
more’n full.” 

And then she wondered why everybody 
laughed. 


asked Uncle 


-s 


Training the Sight. 


So much of the happiness and success of life 
depend upon the seeing capacity that it is both 
a wonder and a pity that more attention is not 
paid by parentsin the home and by instructors 
in the schools in the perfecting of this gift. 

The trouble is thatthe great majority of people 
regard the capacity of the eyes as something 
fixed at birth and not to be interfered with. If 
they would think a little, they would recognize 
that itis, after all, largelya matter of exercise 
and practice. They know that the power of the 
muscles Is capable of almost indefinite training, 
but they fail to apply the principle to the eyes. 
All forms of exercise are called upon to increase 
and strengthen the muscular system ot growing 
children, and the wisdom of this, always grant- 
ing reasonable moderation, is never questioned ; 
but the child with the weak, undeveloped visual 
faculty, with the untrained color sense, with the 
carrying capacity of the sight limited to a few 
feet, is called stupid; and his best hope is that 
he may be fitted witn glasses before he Is rallied 
and scolded into real stupidity. 

The sight can be educated and exercised just 
as truly as the hearing, the sense of touch, or 
even the leg and arm muscles can; and the work, 
which can be easily converted into play, should 
be begun very early in life. Much so-called 
color blindness is not a radical defect of vision 
at all, but a lack of training in attention and rec 
ogpition, and could have been avoided by any 
form of simple half play, half lesson, with colored 
balls or skeins of silk in early childhood. Match- 
ing colors is an excellent game lesson. It can be 
carried on with silks, wools, paper of any other 
material in which it is possible to get many 
shades with very small gradations of color 
| among them. Certain of the educational supply 








houses furnish colored papers for this very pur- 
pose. An element of competition can be intro- 
duced, and the power of vision can be trained at 
the same time with that zsthetic sense which is 
its greatest reward. 

Rapldity of vision can be enormously de- 
veloped. Most persons know the story of the 
conjuror whose father made him, while a small 
boy, play the game naming the objectsin some 
shop window passed at a quick walk. If one 
will try this he will be astounded at the way the 
number of objects seen in the glimpse will grow 
with practice. 

As with other forms of exercise, that of the eye 
should be taken only under proper conditions. 
A tired, worn-out eye should not be forced to 
new tasks any more than a tired, worn-out body. 
This is why the process cannot be started too 
soon, that the eye may be insensibly trained to 
good habits of perception.—Youth’s Companion. 


Historical. 


—During the summer of 18¢2, the Sioux Ind- 
fans in western Minnesota revolted. They had 
made many complaints of their treatment by the 
Government, and in August they burst sud- 
denly upon the outlying settlements, killing men, 
women and children without mercy. Troops 
were hurried back from the Western armies, and 
the Indians were driven out of the State. Thirty- 
eight of them were tried, convicted of murder 
and hanged. 

-—In the town of Kotze, in Hungary, in 1457, 
the first coach was constructed. This was soon 
afterwards presented to Charles VII. at Paris. 
The first authentic record of a stage coach in 
England shows that six of such vehicles were in 
use there in 1662. So popular did they become 
in that country that a few years later they were 
In general use on all the principal roads of the 
kingdom. Stagecoaching in America was almost 
co-extensive with the settlement of the colonies, 
and in the early history of the country there were 
few, if any, places of any importance that did not 
welcome the sound of the coachman’s horn as 
one of the fascinating incidents of pioneer life. 
——Georgia was the latest and weakest of 
the colonies. Slavery was at first forbidden in 
\t, and many of the colonists believed that this 
was the reason of their lack of prosperity. In 
1747, the trustees yielded to the wishes of the 
colonists, and allowed negro slaves to be brought 
into the colony. In 1752, the trustees gave up 
the colony to the king and Georgia became a 
royal colony. 

——The secret of Glamis Castle is again the 
subject of speculation and the revival of ancient 
legend about Macbeth’s home, because Lord 
Strathmore is dead, and his son, Claude George 
Lyon, Lord Glamis, comes to the title. The his- 
tory of the Lyons of Glamis goes back to 1572, 
when the son-in-law and secretary of Robert II. 
(Stewart) of Scotiand was given the Thanedom. 
The story is not older than the Lyon family, but 
really no one knows when it arouse. It is that a 
secret is revealed to thetheir of the barony on 
his coming of age, and this is known besides to 
only one other person, an old retainer. 

—War with France, though it was not de- 
clared, really took up the last half of the year 
1798. Congress met, abolished the treatise with 
France, formed an army with Washington at its 
head, increased the navy, and ordered it 
capture French vessels. Several naval fights 
followed, in which a number of French privateers 
were captured. The most important battles 
took place near the Island of St. Kitt’s, in the 
West Indies; where the Constellation, Commo- 
dore Truxton, fought and captured the French 
frigate L’Insurgente. The national song, “ Hail 
Columbia,” was published and became , popular 
during this war excitement. 

















——Statistics have been completed recently 
which state that the average life of an English 
express locomotive is twenty-five years, of a local 
passenger engine twenty-five years, of a freight 
locomotive twenty-six years and of a switching 
engine twenty-seven years. The total mileage 
of an express passenger engine was fixed at from 
seven ihundred thousand to one million miles, 
and for each of the other classes of enginesa 
mileage of five hundred thousand to eight hun- 
dred thousand. 

— There is a group of islands to the seuth of 
New Zealand called the Sisters, or Seven Sisters, 
which are reputed to be subjected toa practi- 
cally constant rainfall. The same may be said 
of the islands and mainland of Tierra del Fuego, 
save for the difference that the rain often takes 
the form of sleet and snow. On a line running 
round the world from four to eight or nine de- 
grees, there are patches over which rain seldom 
ceases to fall. Thisis called the “zone of con- 
stant precipitation,” but at the same time there 
are several localities along with it with very 
little rainfall. 

—To form a rainbowthe sun must not be 
ore than forty-two degrees above the horizon. 
—It is estimated that the Eskimo population 
of Alaska, Labrador and Greenland has declined 
from thirty tbousand to fifteen thousand in twenty 
years, owing to the thinning out of seal, bear and 


walrus. 
—tThere are over ten million people in Italy 


who cannot read or write. 
—tThe great bulk of chalk is composed of 
eight different species of tiny shells. 
—All'the cork used in the world in a year 
weighs a little over one thousand tons. 
—tThe bamboo has been known to grow two 
feet in twenty-four hours. 
——Alaska has paid for its cost to the Govern- 
ment twenty times over. 
—- Every square mile of sea is estimated t 
contain some 120,000,000 fish. 
——The most crowded spot on the globe, at 
certain hours of the day, is the neighborhood of 
the City Hall park, in New York. The Brooklyn 
bridge ends there, as well as one of the elevated 
roads, the subway now in construction, other 
projected subways, and many lines of street cars. 
——In the United States the average life of an 
express locomotive is eighteen years, of a locai 
passenger engine nineteen years, of a freight en- 
gine sixteen years, and of a switch engine 
twenty-two years. Whereas the mileage of an 
English express locomotive was only at the out- 
side one million miles in twenty-five years, or 
forty thousand a year, in the United States it is 
often as high as two million miles, or 110,000 miles 
r. 
© 7eGround-up mummy makes a brown of a 
certain rare color that nothing else can give. It 
is on account of the asphaitum in the mummy 
that this is so. The Egyptians wrapped their 
dead in garments coated with asphaltum of an 
incomparably fine and pure quality. This as- 
phaltum, as the centuries passed, impregnated 
the tissues of the dead themselves. It turned 
them into the best paint material in the world. 
Being exceedingly expensive, itis used only by 
portrait painters in depicting brown hair. 
——There are some goldfish in Washington 
which have belonged to the same family for the 
last fifty years, and they seem oo bigger and no 
less vivacious today than they did when they 
first came into the owner's possession. A few 
of the fish in the Royal aquarium at St. Peters- 
burg are known to be 150 years old, and the age 
of the sacred fish in some of the ponds attached 
to the Buddhist temples in China is to be counted 
by centuries, if we are to believe the priests. 
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4690 Eton Jacket, 
32 to 42 bust. 


4689 Circular Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


Circular Tucked Skirt. 4689. 
€ Skirts tucked at (their upper portions and falling 
In soft folds at the lower are among the most fashion 
able and most graceful worn. This one has much to 
commend it and is adaptedito the ent re range of 








suiting materials, but is shown in a light-weight home- 
spun, Of mixed tans and browns with threads of red, 
y vamerpeeey rey panty silk. The perfectly smooth 
r ps is especially desirable and gi 

yoke effect that is much liked. —* 

The skirt is circular and ts laid in graduated tucks 
that are generously wide at the lower edges, while 
they are mere points at the upper and which turn 
— so giving a narrow panel effect at the 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 5§ yards 27 inches wide, 4 yards 44 inches wide 
or % yards52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4689, is cut in sizes for & 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 00-inch waist measure. 





Eten Jacket. 4690. 
To be Made With or Without the Cape Collar, and 
With Full or Plain Sleeves. 

Eton jackets are among the most fashionable coats 
of the season, and are given the broad shoulder line 
of fashion by means of various capes, cape collars 
and the like. This one is peculiarly jaunty and 
sinart, and includes both the narrow vest and cape 
collar, the latter being foptional, however. As shown 
it is made of earth brown broadcloth with vest and 
trimming of fancy braid, and is stitched with corti- 
Celli silk, but all the suiting materials of the season 
are equally appropriate, and plain sleeves can be sub- 
stituted for the full ones whenever desired. 

The blouse is made with fronts and back, the 
former being fitted by means of Single darts, and is 
arranged over the narrow vest. The cape collar is 
separate, and is finished with a turn-over collar, the 
two being arranged over the Eton and outlining the 
vest. The full sleevesare made in one piece each, 
and finished with flare cuffs, but the tight sleeves are 
in regulation coat style, stitched to simulate cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4§ yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide or 
2 yards 14 inches wide, with 3 yards of braid and3 
yards or lace to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4690, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 
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4692 Blouse Eton, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4691 Girl’s Costume, 
10 to 14 yre. 


Girl’s Costume. 4691. 
The combination of box plaits with tucks is an ex- 
ceedingly effective one that is much in vogue. This 
very charming little frock shows them used most 
satisfactorily and is adapted to the entire range of 
seasonable fabrics, simple childish wools as well as 
washable stuffs, but is shown in white batiste figured 
with blue. 
The frock consists of waist and skirt. The waist is 
made over a body lining which is smoothly fitted and 
the two close separately at the centre back. The 
sleeves are tucked to be snug acove the elbows and 
full below and are gathered into straight cuffs. The 
skirt is cut in seven gores, all the seams being con 
cealed by the plaits. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (12 years) is 10 yards 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27 
inches wide or 5} yards 44 inches wide.) 
The pattern, 4691, is cut in sizes for girls of 10,12 
and 14 years of age. 





Blouse Eton. 4692. 
To be Made With or Without the Cape Collar. 


Blouse Etons are among the most satisfactory of 
the season’s wraps and offer a wide range of variety. 
This one allows a choice of the plain blouse or the 
cape collar jthat is extended at the back and does 
away with the over broad effect that so often is 
found. The model is made of royal blue cheviot 
stitched with corticelli silk and trimmed with fancy 
braid, but it is adapted to all seasonable suitings, and 
the finish can be anything the wearer may prefer. 
The pointed belt is peculiariy becoming, as it gives a 
far more slender effect than can be obtained by a 
round one, and the wide sleeves are eminently desir- 
able over the fashionable waists. 

The blouse is made with fronts and back, and is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The lower edge is gathered at the back, plaited at the 
front and finished by means of the belt. The cape 
collar is entirely separate, and is arranged ov r the 
whole, the edges being finished with braid or in anv 
manner that may\be preferred. The wide sleeves are 
made in one piece each, and are finished with broad 
roll-over cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is yards 27 inches wide. 2} yards 44 inches wide 
or 2g yards 52 inches wide, with 3 yards of braid for 
edges of blouse and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4692, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 
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4693 Misses’ Eton 

Jacket, 12to 16 yrs. 

Misses’ Eton Jacket. 4693. 

To be Made With or Without the Cape Collar. 
Eton jackets are peculiarly welladapted to young 
girls and are in the height of present styles. This one 
can be used with or without the collaran(d made with 
either the plain or full sleeves and is adapted to all 
the seascn’s fabrics. It is shown, however, in bluette 
cheviot with trimming of fancy black and white braid 
and handsome gold buttons. The narrow vest is a 
peculiarly attractive feature and can be made from a 
variety of materials. The cape collar adds largely to 
the effect and gives the fashionable droop to the 
shoulders, but can be omitted if a plainer garment is 
preferred. 

The Eton is made with fronts and back and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams and single 
darts. The narrow vest is applied over the front 
edge, and the cape collar, stitched with corticelli silk B 
is arranged over the whole, its inner edge serving to 
outline the vest. The full sleeves are wide and 
ample, finished with shaped cuffs, and can be made 
either with fitted linifgs or loose as may be pre 

ferred. The coat sleeves are made in regulation 
style and cut in two pieces each, being simply 
stitched to form cuffs. 

The quantity ~f material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 21 inches wide, : 4 yards 27 inches wide 
or 13 yards 44 inches wide, with 23 yards of braid to 
trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4693, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





£694 Nine Gored 
Tucked Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 





Nine-Gored Tucked Skirt. 4694. 

Skirts that are ticked to be snug at their upper 
portions and fall in folds below the stitchings have 
become quite general and are both becoming and 
graceful. This one includes also a shaped yoke, that 
allows of a perfectly snug and smooih fit over the 
hips. The model is made of champagne-colored voile 
with pipings of brown and trimming of tiny gold 
buttons, but any material soft enough to allow of 
tneking is equally appropriate. 
The skirt is cut in nine gores and laid in groups of 
tucks that are stitched with curticelli silk. The 
upper edge is joined to a round foundation yoke 
over which the shaped one is applied, snd the upper 
edge can be finished with a belt or cut on dip outline 
and under-faced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 103 yards 21 inches wide, 9 yards 27 inches wide 
or 63 yards 44 inches wide, when material has figure or 
nap ; 103 yards 21,9 yards 27 or 5 yards 44 inches wide 
when material has neither figure nor nap. 

The pattern, 4694, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o> 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassaCMiNETTS PLCUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 


Caustic Balsam Bemeved Curb. 

Hicks, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1904. 
The Lawrence- Williams Company, Cleveland, O.: 
I used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on my 
horse for curb, and must say that he is now en- 
tirely cured. Itcertainly is a great medicine. I 
have used three or four dollars worth of other 
liniments and never derived any benefit from 

any of them. GRANT HICKs. 
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The Horse. 

The French Coach Horse. 

Largely through the encouragement and 
direction of the French governmen: the 
French coach horse has been moulded into 
a type that has as its leading characteristic 
extreme smoothness, symmetry, a grace in 
movement, with strong action approaching 
closely to that required for the carriage 
horse. The head should be intelligent look- 
ing, the neck clearly outlined and gracefully 
carried, the body snugly ribbed and quart- 
ers deep and muscular. To be striking in 
appearance, upstanding and high-headed 
are features which have a paramount value 
in this type, and in addition there should be 
every evidence of quality in ali structures. 

The common colors are bay, brown and 
black, and usually these are solid and 
not broken. Uniformity is desirable in any 
breed, so that it is necessary for the judge 
to adopt a certain typeas that which he 
prefers, and then be consistent in the awards 
which follow. The highest pattern of a 
coach horse without coarseness or lack of 
action should be the standard carried in 
mind. When at rest it may be said that for 
true symmetry, fullness and graceful curves 
the highest type of the French coach horse 
is almost an idealistic pattern of |what is 
required of a representative of this class. 





Keep the Colts Growing. 

There are a good many farmers, and I 
might add quite a good many good horse- 
men, that do not realize the effects of letting 
a colt get poor after it 1s weaned, and, in 
fact, any time before the bony structure has 
all formed. 

A few years ago while judging the colts 
at the Kennebec Fair, a gentleman brought 
in a year-old stallion. He was in fine, 
healthy condition, of fine conformation, 
finely gaited, and scoring ninety odd points 
he easily captured the blue ribbon over a 
large field of colts. His breeding was fine. 
His owner gaid to me, ** I am going to keep 
this colt for a stallion.”” I told him he 
would make a fine stallion, as he had the 
breeding, the gait, the fine color and confor- 
mation. ButI said, “If you want a fine 
horse keep this colt growing and in good 
condition until matured.”” Six months 
later I was going by his place and he 
called me in to see his colt. I was sur- 
prised to find the colt poor. He had not 
grown a bit for six months. I told him he had 
spo.led his colt. He said he had a fine past- 
ure toturn him into and he would be all 
right. I said to him, ‘‘ When this colt com- 
mences to grow again he will grow out of 
proportion somewhere.’”’ The result was 
that he grew ewe-necked, his shoulders 
grew upright, and he grew sway-backed. 
This changed his gait sohe could show no 
speed, and his owner gelded him at four 
years and sold him for a small price. 

Again, while judging at the State faira 
gentleman brought outa five-year-old. I 
had never seen the man nor colt before as 
they came from a distant part of the State. 
The colt was of beautiful form and finish 
except the coupling. She had about the 
worst swayed back I ever saw. I said to 
the man, “‘ This mare was not always so. 
From some cause she got poor and when she 
commenced to grow again she grew sway- 
backed.’”’? Theman said, ‘‘ That is precisely 
what happened.’’ 

1 speak of these cases to illustrate the 
point that you cannot get the fine confor- 
mation and finish so desirable at the pres- 
ent time unless the colt is kept growing 
until the bony structure is all formed. 

A word in regard to exercise: Do not feed 
your colt without plenty of exercise. Halter 
break him at a week old and break him at 
two years, and if you have bred him 
froma sireand dam of good conformation 
you will havea colt worth raising.—G. C. 
Goodale, Winthrop, Me. 
>>> 

Of the racing prospects in New England 
this season Frank G. Trott says in the Bos- 
ton Globe: ‘At present the outlook is ex- 
ceptionally bright for a busy season over 
both the local mile and the half-mile tracks. 
Old Orchard will be in line once more with 
two and possibly three meetings. Saugus 
will open its gates on about the same dates 
as last year, the last of June, two weeks in 
July, a week in August and two weeks in 
October. Dover will hold four meetings 
probably following Saugus, after the July 
meetings. Readville will have three meet- 
ings, one the first week in July, the circuit 
meeting in August and the breeders’ meet- 
ing the week before Brockton, the last of 
September. Old Orchard will be undera 
new management, as M. F. Porter is giving 
all his time to his large farm. Porter was 
not a successful track manager because of 
too good nature. At.the start he was too 
easy, and many owners and trainers con- 
sidered him their prey. Properly handled, 
the track by the sea can be made to show a 
nice profit at the close of every season. 
There is not a more popular racing ground 
in the country, and with the right man in 
charge the entry lists will be large. Dover 
has had hard luck for a couple of years 
back, but always a favorite place on the 
campaigning map, it should come into its 
own again this year. The Jones estate still 
wishes to sell, but if no buyer presents him- 
self they have Frank Christie’s promise to 
manage the plant through the season. With 
a chance to race over a mile track every 
week from the middle of June until late in 
October there will be a strong gathering of 
New York and Western trainers in this part 
of the country. There is nowhere else they 
like to race quite as wellas within a short 
ride from Boston. The half-mile tracks 
will be stronger than ever this season with 
Concord, Worcester, Nashua, Rochester and 
Providence giving meetings in practically 
a circuit, to say nothing of occasional meet- 
ings at Woonsocket, Holyoke, Conway, N. 
H., Westfield and possibly Manchester. Al- 
together the prospects for a brilliant season 
of racing in New England were never so 
rosy. 


The Russian Wolf-Hound. 

I am pleased to reply to your request 
for information concerning my recent re- 
searches regarding the Borzoi, or Russian 
wolf-hound. There is a standard by which 
we have tried (most of us) to breed, but so 
widely have the standard and the dogs at 
our disposal differed that to arrive at the 
ideal seemed an impossible task. The lack 
of dogs approaching this ideal has caused 
much ignorance and controversy, both in 
England and America, as to what type to 
breed. Much discouragement to the breed 
has been the main outcome oi this lament- 
able state of affairs. Determined to clear 
up certain facts, concerning which I have 
in print never seen anything but contro- 
versy, and determined to ascertain what 
type should be bred, and if ispecimens ap- 
proaching the ideal could be obtained, I 
sailed for England: and Russia in early 
July. 

Leaving Moscow late one evening, the 
next morning found me at Tula, a town 
some hundreds of versts south of the ancient 
capital, and three hours in a ‘“‘troika’’ 
across the trail of the Steppes finally 























CHAMPION FRENCH COACH STALLION PALADIN 1968. 


Wayne, Du Page County, Illinois. 


‘ At the head of the famous Oaklawn Farm Stud of French Doach Horses of Dunham, Fletcher & Coleman, 





brought me to Perchina, the Grand Ducal 
hunting lodge. Here a veritable surprise 
and reward for all my trouble awaited me, 
for met by M. Dmity Waltzoff, a most 
amiable fancier and judge, I had the 
pleasure of being conducted through a ken- 
nel containing the finest collection of dogs 
of any one breed I have ever seen. 

Marvelous is the only adjective that will 
qualify here. Imagine a hundred grown 
dogs all stamped with tiie hall mark of the 
*‘anc.ent type,’ the type that we have all 
read about, but rarely, if ever, seen. Fine 
long “‘dry ’’ heads of straight lines, great 
bone and muscle, depth of chest, thickness 
of loin and general appearance of strength, 
with a coat of extraordinary length; in fact, 
the theoretical standard, we have all been so 
confused over, reproduced in practical per- 
fection. ‘ 

Nearly four score years ago the ‘‘ ancient 
type’? did exist, then began a mania for 
‘improvement ” which provided nothing 
more nor less than the general spoliation of 
the cace, so that from that time up to the 
recent regeneration brought about by the 
Grand Duke and Mr. Boldaroff, Russian 
kennels in general contained dogs similar to 
those in the Imperial kennels of today. The 
short-coated white Polish, his cousin, the 
English greyhound, and the long-eared 
Crimean dogs, supplied the foreign blood. 
t What the effect of this promiscuous cross- 
ing had on the ancient type is only too evi- 
dent, prominent stops, poor coats, large 
ears, short and gayly carried tails, were the 
most prominent legacies of the foreign inva- 
sion, not to mention a motley and ill-bred 
appearance in the packs. Nineteen years 
ago the Grand Duke Nicolai gathered the 
progenitors of his now wonderful kennel. 
Eight years ago he won his first gold medal 
at Moscow, the first, by the way, which 
had been awarded for twenty years. To 
briefly expiain the regeneration, it is neces- 
sary only to state that it was brought about 
by a violent out-cross; for example, a strain 
containing Russian and English blood, was 
crossed with another strain containing Rus- 
sian and Crimean blood. Some of the prog- 
eny of such crosses reverted to the ancient 
type, and by the most careful selection of 
these for years in succession, the above- 
mentioned results were brought about. In 
the last seven years the Grand Duke has 
won in the single class, seven out of the 
eight gold medals ever offered at Moscow, 
and threa out of the five gold medals for 
wolf teams. 

From time to time we have heard consid- 
erable controversy concerning hunting with 
Borzoi. From earliest times their game has 
been the hare, fox and wolf. To under- 
stand the method of the chase, it is neces- 
sary to know that a flat country well dotted 
with groves is usually the sceneuf the sport. 
The most common method of hunting is in 
connection with a Guanchi (fox-hound) 
pack. 

As a rule twenty Borzoi, i. e., ten leashes, 
make a hunt. The ieashes being held by 
tke hunters, mounted on Khirgez ponies at 
allotted stations silently await the game 
which is driven from the woods by the fox- 
hounds. At sight the leashes are slipped, 
and a- wild race for life vr death takes 
place. In the case of wolves being caught. 
and held by the dogs, the hunter throws 
himself from his mount and with a clever 
thrust from his long Caucasian dagge;, puts 
an end to further resistance. 

The finest dogs from -a show standpoint 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 
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per bottle. 

Ke use. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








are not spared from this work, and in every 
instance I found these working dogs per- 
fectly kind even with strangers. in spite of 
all the foolish gibberish that has been writ- 
ten to the contrary. 
Josepn B. Tuomas, JR. 
Simsbury, Ct. 
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The Situation in Maine. 


The unusually cold weather of the past 
winter, accompanied by one of the most pro- 
tracted droughts, will long be remembered 
by farmers as well as others for its severity. 
The drought, especially, has been unprece- 
dented in its length, and it has been a severe 
tax on many farmers because of the failure 
of wells, causing some to drive stock long 
distances to water and necessitating many 
to haal water for househuld work. 

The effect of the extreme cold weather 
upon fruit buds in our orchards is a question 
of no small anxiety among fruit growers. 
lt is a matter not yet solved whether the 
buds of some of the tenderer varieties may 
not be injured for this year’s crop. A 
personal examination of the growth of 
limbs of Baldwins and some other kinds 
reveals the fact that the growth of last 
year has been badly injured, rendering 
them unfit for grafting purposes. Some of 
the hardier kinds seem to be all right, the 
cuttings of last year showing green wood of 
natural color. 

There will not be as much corn, either 
yellow or sweet, planted. Many farmers, 
because of the failure of the past two sea- 
sons to produce a good crop, will give the 
corn crop the slip ana suw more grain. It 
seems to be unwise to discard so valuable a 
crop as the corn usually is, because the sea- 
sons for two years past have been unfavora- 
ble. The chauces are more than even that the 
present season will bea most fruitful one 
for this cereal, and those who plant largely 
of it may be among the most satisfied ones 
at the next harvest. 

Farms are changing hands. Mr. George 
W. Hall has recently sold his farm in this 
town and will move to Skowhegan village. 
The party who purchased it comes from 
Presque Isle, Aroostook County, and will 
move onto it in a few days. There are 
other farms for sale in this vicinity and 
parties have been in town looking them 
over. There is more call for real estate at 
the present time than has been known for 
years in the past. S. 

Madison, Me. 
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The Milk Market. 


The conference between the Boston milk con- 
tractors and the directors of the producers asso- 
ciation resulted in two propositions on the part 
of the contractors. The producers submitted 
the offer of summer’s price basis and conditions, 
which were promptly rejected. The contractors 
then offered last summer’s price, with the follow- 
ing significant su: plus conditions: 

‘The Boston car price of milk for the six 
moaths beginning April 1, shall be —— per can 
on the average, subject to grade and an allow- 
ance of two cents per cur for a carrying charge. 
We hereby offer you the following net prices for 
— cansof milk daily, raised in your dairy, per- 
mitting a variation of —— per cent. up or down 
from this basis, bringing your maximum to —— 
cans, your minimum to —— cans, subject to the 
condition, however, that if the surplus in any 
month existing between the sales and all the 
milk delivered up to the maxima by yourself 
and other producers shal) be a quantity greater 
than that represented by a carrying charge of 
two cents, then your proportional part of this 
quantity shall be paid for at its value for butter; 
and, on the contrary, if the surplus so determined 
shall be a quantity less than that represented by 
a carrying charge of two cents, the saving in the 
carrying charge shall be distributed proportion- 
ally among the producers who have kept within 
their maxima. Milk is to be marked with stick- 
ers and delivered on our car at your stat:on in 
good order. 

‘The producer shall be held under this con- 
tract to deliver to the contractors all the milk 
produced in his dairy up to the maximum named 
above. 

** About the first of every month, and oftener 
if they think fit, the contractors shall send out a 
notice of information of the state of supply and 
demand. All milk tendered in excess of the 
maximum named above shall be received by the 
contractors and paid for at its value for butter, 
unless it should be used for milk consumption, in 
which case the undersigned producer shall re- 
ceive card price tor his proportional share of all 
the excess so used received from yourself and 
other producers.” Z° 

This offer met with little favor. As will be 
seen, it is an ingenious renewal of the old sur- 
plus idea in its worst form, with everything left 
to the dealers almost as if there were no con- 
tract. They could in case of oversupply deduct 
a surplus charge from every car shipped. The 
rating and statement and the whole matter, iu 
fact, would bein the hands of the contraetors. 
Against this proposition the producers were very 
outspoken, and the contractors, finding that its 
acceptance would be very unlikely at best, sub- 
mitted a somewhat better offer as follows: 

“It having been agreed between the directors 
of the New England Milk Producers Association 
and the contractors association that the Boston 
car price of milk for the six months, beginning 
April 1, shall be 37} cents on the average, subject 











to grade and an allowance of 2} cents per can for 
carrying charge, we hereby offer you the fol- 
lowing net prices for the milk raised in your 
dairy up to——cans daily, marked with stickers 
and delivered on our car at your station in good 
order. The producer shall be held under this 
contract to deliver to the contractors all the milk 
produced in his dairy up to the quantity named 
above. All milk tendered in excess of the quan- 
tity named above shall be received by the con- 
tractors and paid for at its value for butter, un- 
less it should be used for milk consumption, in 
which case the undersigned producer shall re- 
ceive card price for his proportional share or the 
excess so used.” 

The worst feature of this offer seemsto be the 
raising of the carrying charge to 2} cents, which 
iz, of course, equal to cutting the net price of 
milk and the lack of any definite basis for rat- 
ing. Itis not believed that the contractors will 
finally insist on raising the carrying charge. 
There is certainly no reason to expect an in- 
crease of production over last summer, but 
rather a decrease. The main ground for serious 
dispute is, then, the question of rating. It thar 
is arranged on fair and definite basis, together 
with an agre2ment on the part of contractors not 
toenlarge the milk-shipping territory, an open 
contest nay be avoided. The producers are de- 
termined that the surplus charge evil shall not 
be renewed under any disguise. The matter is now 
under consideration by the local unions, and as 
soon as returns have been received, the matter 
will again betaken up with the contractors. 

San _aimal 


Market Gardeners at Revere. 


Fully seventy members of the Boston Market 
Gardeners Association went to Revere March 19 
by invitation of the local gardeners. 

The visitors were welcomed by W. H. Derby, 
who spoke briefly of Revere, its large area, its 
growing population of 12,500, its tax rate and 
valuation, its new $100,000 town hall, which had 
proved a wise investment, and the-farming situa- 
tion. There were only ten farmers or market 
gardeners, and some of these were doing but 
little business. Revere farmers did not pretend 
to do anything with greenhouses, the climate 
being somewhat unsuitable. ‘'utdoor crops were 
the staple, the soil being heavy and well snited 
to celery, cabbage, onions and some kinds of 
fruit. He would advise young men to build 
greenhouses. Others should continue their 
chosen specialties. Revere farmers were fairly 
prosperous. ‘“‘ We don’t envy the rich, but are 
contented with our lot.” Mr. Sullivan, chairman 
of the board of selectmen, spoke of the promin- 
ence of Revere as a pear-growing section. A 
popular rotation with the old-time Revere farmer 
had been two years in potatoes, one year in cab- 
bage and three in grass, with a crop of rye some- 
where between, if possible, the straw being in 
good demand for matting. 

A feature of the meeting was a spirited discus- 
sion ofithe pending bil] affecting the State Board 
of Agriculture. The opposition was very general, 
the Governor’s proposition receiving thq vote of 
only one member. 

According to B. P. Ware of Clifton, the new 
measure was a political scheme and would in- 
crease the power of the Governor at the expense 
of the farmers. He said he should appear at the 
hearing Thursday, March 23, at the State House, 
and oppose the bill. Others who spoke were 
Varnum Frost, Capt. D. T. Strange and Presi- 
dent Rawson. Mr. A. Whitaker of Newton, 
brother of G. M. Whitaker, favored the bill, be- 
lieving it would secure more competent manage- 
ment. Messrs. Rawson and Derby spoke in 
favor of providing that one member of the State 
Board of Agriculture shall be a member of the 
Boston Market Gardeners Association. This 
plan was indorsed, and Messrs. Rawson, D. T. 
Strange, Michael Sullivan, Alfred Ss. Hall, T. L. 
Creeley, D. P. Ware, E. N. Pierce, J. O. Welling- 
ton and Arthur Whitaker were appointed a com- 
mittee te endeavor to secure itsincorporation in 
pending legislation. 

After the meeting those present adjourned toa 
genuine shore clambake, with plenty of fun and 
story-telling. It was the jolliest and most lively 
occasion of the year and winds up the society’s 
public activities of the season in a blaze of glory. 
The adjournment is subject to the call of the 
president, and special business meetings may be 
held whenever needed. 





Rhode Island Gossip. 


The Rhode [sland Horticultural Soviety held a 
regular meeting in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Providence, March 16. The interesting 
feature was a lecture on“ Fruits,” by Adin A. 
Hixon, secretary of the Worcester County Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Agricultural matters in the legislature are at a 
standstill, as far as appearances show. The 
nursery nspection law has not been heard from, 
and the appropriation of $20,000 for a tuberculo- 
Sis fund and $2000 for a special fund to fight 
the gypsy moth are still in abeyance. The 
$4000 appropriation for special work at the State 
college has been passed. 

The planting season appears to be far ahead 
as yet. There is from one to three feet of frost 
in the ground, and the torty-fourth snowstorm 
has just ceased. Altogether over five feet of 
snow have fallen at Providence, according to 
Official measurements, during the winter. The 
ground is now practically clear. Eggs have 
dropped to thirty cents, and that and the passing 
of the celebration to St. Patrick are sure signs 
of spring. W. E. STONE. 

Providence County, R. 1. 

ee 

——Itis often said that there are seventy thou- 
sand known criminals in London. The whole 
records of Scotland Yurd do not contain in all so 
many names, and many of these have been dead 
for years. 
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A POPULAR PASTIME FOR EASTER 
SUNDAY. 
Atlantic City at ite Best. 

Travel shoreward is steadily increasing as 
Easter approaches. It is estimated that no fewer 
than 30,000 visitors are housed in the hotels at 
Atlantic City, and preparations are being made 
for the accommodation of many more on that 
day. Just what particular feature or advantage 
Atlantic City may possess, that makes it so de- 
sirable as an early Spring resort, it is hard to de 
termine, but the fact remains that its popularity 
is inereasing each year. It may be because of its 
accessibility or because of its hotel accommoda- 
tions, graded to suit purse or social pos:tion. or 
perhaps it is because of both combined with the 
really delightful climate which prevails the 
whole year around. At present the wirter’s chill 
in the breakers has no terrors for a score of 
young men who have taken almost daily plunges 
in the surf. Somehow their appearance is asso- 
ciated with the belief that they are harbingers of 
warmer weather and brighter skies, to which the 
preparations for the Easter festivities give c n- 
firmation. 

The one way to reach Atlantic City is by the 
popular 3-hour route, or in other words the New 
Jersey Central Trains leave New York from 
foot of Liberty street at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 P. M.; 
all are vestibuled aud have Buffet Pullman parlor 
cars attached. 


HROTELS AND SUMMER BOARDING 
HOUSES. 
Information for Besten & Albany List. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad list of hotels 
and summer boarding houses for the season of 
1904 is now in course of preparation. This list 
will embrace all the hotels and summer boarding 
houses along its*lines in the Berkshire Hill and 
other districts where summer boarders are ac- 
commodated, not only at its immediate stations, 
but also at points reached by stage, electrics and 
private conveyances. 

In order that the list may be made as com- 
plete as possible, and that correct information 
may be given to those seeking summer homes, 
hotels, summer boarding and farm houses, pro- 
prietors and managers desiring summer board- 





formation, are requested to address A. S. Han- 
son, General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass., 
for blank form on which to give the desired in- 
formation. No charge is made for representa- 
tion in this list, it beingissued and distributed 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 





“De Laval” upon a cream separator is suffi- 
cient guarantee to warrant an immediate pur- 
chase. Those who have used these separators are 
entirely satisfied with their methods aud the re- 
sults obtained by their use, and prospective pur- 
chasers will find it advisable to provide them- 
selves with a * De Laval.” 








Yearly Authenticated Babcock Butter Fat Estimate and Milk Yield 


OF OONAN I!itH OF HOOD FARM 143105, 
Dropped Aug. 2, 1897. Fresh, May 31, 1902, and May 28, 1903. Has never been dry. 
Gave 9128 Ibs. 6 oz. milk, testing 585 Ibs. 15 oz. butter. 


Bred, Owned and Tested at 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


Test made by a representative of the Massachusetts Experiment Station, appointed 
by the American Jersey Cattle Club and under its rules. 









































Date | Milk. | %| Lbs. || —___ EEO CONSUMED. 
| | Corn /Gro'd Oil \Gluten C.S. | Esti.) Esti. 

1902. Ibs. oz. | Fat.| Fat. } Bran. | Meal. Oats. Meal. Feed. Nii. Faw: \Silngo|Pasture 
June 3 | 928.06 |4.45| 41.312 82 | 8% 51 | | 23 
July 1079.13 |4.47| 48.267) 113 | 53% 2 38% phen 
Aug - 936.04 |5.09! 47.655 108% | 62 | 46% 31 Grass 
Sept 893.09 |4.90| 43.784 || 108 | 8 | { 45 30 Grass 
Oct 869.13 |5.47| 47.579 || 124 | 98 | 46% 31 Grass 
Nov | 868.10 | 4.98} 43.260 || 120 | 90 15 | 18 | 46% 12 | 210 900 : 
Dec. 779.14 |6.00} 46.792: 124 | 91 31 31 | 46% 217 930 
Jan., 03 | 718.06 |5.90| 42.384 | 124 | 87 31 | 37 | 46% 217 930 
Feb. | 611.08 |6.02/ 37913) 112 (56 28 | 42 | 42 196 840 
March _ 625.08 |6.50| 40.657' 124 33%, 310 46%: 38%) | 217) 930 
April | 548.04 |/6.50| 35.636) 120 | 19 0 | 30 |) 30 | 210) 900 
May 268.07 |8.50| 22.817 | | Grass 
TOTALS, 9128.06 | 5.74 | 498.056 1259% 678% 217 204% 450% 142% 1267 5430 6 mo. 
Cost, . \| $13.85 | $7.46 | $3.25 | $2.86 | $5.85 | $1.99 | $9.50 | $5.43 | $18.00 








In ‘estimating the cost of feed we have charged the following prices per ton: Bran, $22.00, 


Corn Meal, $22.00, Ground Oats, $90.00. Oil Meal, $28.00, Gluten Feed, $26.00, Cotto 
$28.00, Hay, $15.00, Silage, $2.00, Pasture and Green Feed $3.00 per month. chipset asc 


Daily average milk yield, 25 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Daily average grain rations, 8% lbs. 


Daily average butter yield, 1.60 Ibs. 
Estimated butter 8 per cent. fat, 585.95 Ibs. 


Total cost of feed, 968.19. Product sold as 40 per cent. cream realized over $290.00. 











ers, who have not already furnished proper in- | 
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J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Vas; 
Auction and Commission Dealer {;, , 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 
and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagon< 1)... 
and Horse Goods of onery deseript ig e 


Auction Sales every Friday at 0 a. m. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double . 
carts, farm and team wagons, aud have t}.. 
est si of harness of any concern {;, \ 





All corres 
pine Baeo ence cheerfully end pr: mi] 


WANTED. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE sc: 
accommodation 
Farm from June, 1904, witn every facility to » 
able them to acquire practical knowledce 
farming. Location desired near some Stace | 
periment Station. Address with full particulars 
ANGLO-INDIAN, 
Care P.O. Bex 1985, Boston, Vans. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands. sound and oot 
wears nothing but harness, very stead cfoves” Cor 
any ; with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.)x6 
to 2-214 gy hon gel Will take promising stu: 
yment. Aby one wantir r 
cheap and cheap lvoking need not apply. — 


J. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, 1) 








Queen Quality Herd ef Registered 
Derecs. 

We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
gilts ready to breed, June pigs of good hey rp 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with good color, good bone, length; 
and strictly Queen gu ity. , iis 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, 1); 





Wainat Greve Herd eof Peiand-Chinns. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Rai 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief. L. & V ig 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that hai; 
been producing winners. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., 11). 





Durec-Jersey Piga. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
Cc. C. McCUTCHEN, Canton, 11, 
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A Clever Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horsz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nou. ish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Per= 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 


value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. KR FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
General Distributors. 
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may be a pretty good fence and still not be nearly as 
good or ng as the Page when it comes to a trial. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 





























Let of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictur: s illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGE Fanos, 

Box 3142, Bustuu, Mass. 
















The Pedestal of Fame. 


Weare not great statesmen, inventors or con- 
quering heroes, but we may lay modest claim 
to being benefactors to humanity. Fora long 
term of years we have been making 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


and supplying it to suffering horsemen all over 
on has been found to be the only 
perfectly reliable remedy for Spavin, Kingbone. 
Curb, Splint and all forms of Lameness. It is 
undoubtedly the best known and most largely 
used veterinary remedy in the world. Thou- 
sands of people write us such letters as this 
about it. 


Stands at the Head. Used 25 Years. 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 

Gentiemen:—Will you kindly send me one 
of your books entitled “A Treatise on the 
Horse and his Diseases." My experience 
teaches me that Kendall's Spavin Cure as 8 
liniment for man or beast stands at the 
head. I have used and seen it used suc- 
cesstully all x Lane five years. 

yours, 
—* G: W. McHENRY. 


For saleby all druggists. Price $1;sixtor$S. 
Asa liniment for family use it has no equal. 
Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S SPAVIN 

also “AQ Treatise on the Horse,” the 





FLOWERS Park’s Floral Magazine, tral, 
Park’s Floral Guide, 1904 an: 
Park’s Seed Pkg.,1000 sorts, for a big bed that w: 


surprise you with new flowers every day all summer.s'' 
for stamp. Geo. W. Park. 328. La Park. !’s 








CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS 


CLARK’S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PLU}. 
es Cutsa track 4 ft. wide 
ft. deep. Will plow al: 
cut forest. His dout 








His 
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wide. / 
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Cutaway Harrow Co- 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A: 
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